The President of the United States on Murray 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


November 18, 1941 
Dear Dr. Skinner: 


It is in keeping with our old religious ideals that the 
Universalist denomination is to celebrate the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of its founder, Rev. John Murray. 


Our colonial forebears were stalwart in their fidelity 
to a religious conviction and were ever ready to make any 
Sacrifice necessary to maintain the institutions of 
religion. 


That John Murray is remembered two hundred years after 
his birth in a faraway English village bears eloquent 
_witness to the worth of the message which he brought to 
America in the last half of the eighteenth century. 


; It gives me great pleasure to extend greetings to all 
who join in the commemoration of this Sterling preacher and — 
patriot. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., 
Chairman, 

Murray Bicentennial, 

Miner Hall, 

Tufts College, Massachusetts 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
his Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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A. U. W. FORMED AT PROVIDENCE 


The Mission Circle and the Women’s 
Alliance of the Church of the Mediator in 
Providence, R. I., have voted to unite under 
the name of The Association of Universalist 
Women. Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, the presi- 
dent of the national organization, spoke at 
the North Carolina meeting held in this 
church, at which time’ Christmas gifts were 
brought for the box for Universalists in the 
Southland. 


Under the leadership of the president of 
the board of trustees, Joseph H. Davie, the 
annual every-member canvass was conducted 
with success. At the annual meeting held 
early in November the church ended its 
fiscal year with a balanced budget and yoted 
the minister an increase in salary. All or- 
ganizations reported progress. The Women’s 
Alliance, under the presidency of Mrs. Earl 
P. McCallum, more than subscribed its 
pledge to the church. In addition, it has 
had one of the most active years of service 
in Red Cross work. 

A new organization for young people of 
pre-Y. P. C. U. age has been organized 
under the name of The Junior Youth Fel- 
lowship. Alfred McCallum was elected its 
first president. 


MARLBORO CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


On Friday evening, October 24, the Ladies’ 
Social Cirele of the church in Marlboro, 
Mass., held a public whist in the Social Hall. 
The following evening the church school 
enjoyed a supper and Hallowe’en party. A 
successful public supper was served Saturday 
evening, October 31, by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle. 


On Tuesday evening, November 4, at the 
regular meeting of the John F. Cotting 
Men’s Club supper was served, the members 
of the Ladies’ Social Circle being guests. 
Following the supper lantern-slide pictures 
of Newfoundland and vicinity were shown 
by Rev. Louis G. Hudson, minister of the 
Berlin, Mass., Congregational church. On 
the evening of November 15 the church 
school served a public supper to raise money 
to pay its one dollar per capita pledge to 
the Forward Together Program fund of the 
General Convention. This is the third such 
contribution the school has made. 


A union Thanksgiving service was held 
on Sunday evening, November 16, at the 
Baptist church. 


On Sunday, November 23, several of the 
young people of the church attended a dis- 
trict rally held at the Framingham Univer- 
salist church. 


TURNER CENTER ACTIVITIES 


On October 22 the men of the Universalist 
church at Turner Center, Maine, held a bee 
and put up the frame for a woodshed at 
the rear of the church. The church school 
ran an ice-cream and candy concession at 
the recent Grange fair and cleared over $15. 
There was an attendance of fifty at the ses- 
sion of the school on October 26. Mrs. 
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Sias, wife of the pastor, -Rev. George W. 
Sias, is conducting classes in handicraft for 
members of the school on Saturday after- 
noons. A recently-organized youth fellow- 
ship is eliciting the interest of the young peo- 
ple. On October 19 twelve of the group 
with the pastor and his wife attended the 
dedication of the mural at the church in 
Greene. 


AT THE MURRAY CHURCH 
IN ATTLEBORO 


At the Murray Universalist Church in At- 
tleboro, Mass., many of the church-school 
classes have attended a church service in a 
body. This is an annual custom. Some 
classes call it a memorial service and place 
flowers at the altar as a memorial offering. 
On Sunday, November 9, twenty-five mem- 
bers of the Men’s Club attended. The serv- 
ices have been helped by the girls’ choir of 
twenty-two voices. 


The annual roll-call supper was held Thurs- 
day, November 6, with 142 present. At the 
business meeting which followed, the budget 
was accepted and officers were elected. A 
reader, a pianist and a soloist provided 
entertainment. 


The Y. P. C. U. has held interesting dis- 
cussions this fall, among them one on “Boy 
and Girl Relations” and two on “East and 
West.” 


The Men’s Club has held meetings once 
a month with supper and a speaker follow- 
ing the business meeting. The next meeting 
will include a demonstration of fire preven- 
tion and a lecture presented by a group 
from the Providence fire department. The 
club has invited the men’s clubs of other 
churches to be guests on this evening. 

The Women’s Benevolent Society held its 
annual Christmas fair and suppers again this 
year in November. The society is assisted 
at this annual event by the various church- 
school classes. The proceeds are put towards. 
the pledge of one thousand dollars which 
the Women’s Benevolent Society gives an- 


nually to the church. oy 


CHELSEA YOUNG PEOPLE MEET 


The Chelsea, Mass., Y. P. C. U. met re- 
cently in the church vestry. Miss Virginia 
Mikaelian introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, John Carroll of the First Baptist 
Church. Mr. Carroll’s subject was “In God 
We Trust.” John Christianson sang a solo, 
accompanied by the organist, Norman Pro- 
vex. The meeting closed with prayer by 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins, minister of the church. 


ILLINOIS NOTES 


Litchfield. Rev. O. G. and Rey. M. O. 
Colegrove paid a visit of two weeks to this. 
church. They made many calls and several 
public addresses. On Sunday, October 26, 
two babies were christened. The interior 
walls of the church have been decorated, 
floors have been painted and curtains hung. 


Chicago. The state board met here on 
November 10 and made plans for churches ~ 
of the state. 
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JOHN MURRAY—SAVE HIS NAME 


O Thomas, Thomas Potter! 

Why did you build a chapel in the woods? 

Who was your teacher? 

Why did you wait for a preacher of the Word? 
How did you know John Murray? 

How did you hold John Murray? 

Did you know that you raised him from the dead? 


I see him in the saddle. 

I see him riding down the roads. 

I see him soldiering with Continentals, 

And then church spires lift for him 

In Gloucester town and Boston 

While a young world hangs upon his speech 

And feels the surging tides of truth 

Strong enough to bear the ship of freemen off the 
reef, 


His thought was like a horn of shaken light 

And the falling flakes raised sons up from the soil; 
Their mouths were voices of a spacious day, 

Their words were bold and tender across the province 
Of uncharted good, and they ran to fill a continent 
With luminous expectancy. 


I see him bend beneath the scorn and hate 
Of zealous, jealous men who were afraid... . 
Bend, not break, and venerably he goes down 
Calmly to sleep in Mt. Auburn’s peace, 

But kindled hearts stand round his grave. 


Save his name from the fast-covering dust 
That falls upon the generations, 

For we forget and trust a man to history. 
Do what you can to make him live again! 
Resurrect his spirit and let him walk! 


Maz A. Kapp. 


THE JOHN MURRAY CELEBRATION 


HIS issue of the Christian Leader is given 

| up largely to articles dealing with the life and 

work of Rey. John Murray, the two-hundredth 

anniversary of whose birth we shall celebrate on De- 
cember 10. 

Arrangements for this celebration have been made 
with breadth and intelligence. In the biography of 
Murray by Skinner and Cole, which was published as 
a part of the celebration, and in many of the addresses 
thus far delivered, it has been clearly recognized that 
Murray was not the first preacher of Universalism in 
this country, but that there were many others before 


him, both in what came to be known as the Univer- 
salist Church and in other denominations. 

Especially it has been emphasized that Dr. George 
de Benneville, the noble physician preacher of Pennsyl- 
vania, landed in the United States in 1741, the year 
that Murray was born, and that already his life had 
been full of dramatic adventures and hairbreadth es- 
capes through his preaching of universalism. Also the 
work of Caleb Rich, Adams Streeter, and others who 
began their ministry about the time that Murray 
landed, has been recognized. 

But Murray organized churches. He transformed 
casual crowds which had been assembled into working 
organizations. Throughout his life, John Murray kept 
up his interest in every place that he had ever visited, 
and he revisited them so that the enthusiasm aroused 
might not be dissipated. In a day when we had no 
supply of ministers on which to draw, he was writing 
to his friends in England and Wales to come over to 
this new country to help him. Working in his first 
years without ordination or, as he preferred to put it, 
with just such ordination as the Apostle Paul had, he 
served as pastor, preacher and bishop for the infant 
Universalist Church. 

His Letter 36 is a fervent appeal to a young 
friend, who was a successful teacher of music, to come 
into the ministry. In closing he writes, “I am in this 
new world nearly alone; I have long been a speckled 
bird in the wilderness, a sparrow upon the house-top. 
I supplicate the Lord of the harvest that he would 
send forth laborers into his vineyard. Does not this 
Lord of the harvest, in effect, say to you, Why stand 
you here idle? Does he not say unto you, Go, go 
forth? Hath he never, by his spirit, directed you to 
publish glad tidings of good things; to tell the inhabi- 
tants of the earth that the Lord reigneth?” 

John Murray is entitled to all the credit that now 
we are giving him. More than any other single in- 
dividual, he helped start the Universalist denomination. 

Another striking thing about the authorized biogra- 
phy and the articles that have appeared is the ability 
of the writers to see, through the words that John Mur- 
ray used and the curious figures that he employed, 
the essential things in his teaching. Murray himself 
could not see back of a doctrine what it was that 
through the doctrine men were trying to say. Of Dr. 
Joseph Priestley he wrote, “I do not consider him in 
the Christian character, I view him and his adherents 
as enemies to the cross of Christ. I think more favor- 
ably of professed Deists, inasmuch as open enemies 
do less injury to any cause, than deceitful, prevaricat- 
ing friends.” Murray could not see what we see today, 
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that by his scientific discoveries, religious testimony 
and noble life Dr. Priestley was serving the religion 
of Jesus Christ. But Murray himself, in the light of 
. today, fares better. We see that by his doctrine of 
“union” and by his exaltation of Christ he was pro- 
claiming to the world that the Creator and Judge was 
the Father of all men. 

Our biographers and speakers justly praise Murray 
for his intellectual integrity, for his facing obloquy and 
derision, courageously declaring the truth as he saw it. 

If as a thinker John Murray was inferior to Hosea 
Ballou, he was nevertheless a great soul. This fact 
has been obscured by the debates in which he was 
engaged. When he wrote to Rev. R. R. of Falmouth, 
England, he recognized that love was the greatest of 
all Christian qualities and that men could differ in 
their interpretation of the Bible and yet love one an- 
other. He wrote to his friend, “Let me find in you, 
what I find in my own soul for you, love without dis- 
simulation. Do not I entreat you, give ear to the 
whisperer that separateth between choice friends. I 
do not mean to draw you into a contentious disputa- 
tion. I hate disputes, they generally gender strife, 
especially among religious professors. If then you 
should consider me weak in the faith, I beseech you 
receive me, but not to doubtful disputation; remember 
who hath compassion upon the ignorant, and upon 
such who are out of the way. If God loved us, ought we 
not also to love one another? Christ has left us an 
example, that we should follow his steps. Learn of me, 
saith Jesus, for I am meek, and lowly of heart.” 

A very human character was this John Murray of 
the Universalist Church. He was not a great man, but 
he was a lovable, useful man, strategically placed. If 
he had come a generation later, he probably would 
be one of a great company mentioned in Adams’ Fifty 
Notable Years. Coming in 1770, and made through 
no merit of his own a participant in great events, he 
played his own part nobly. By chance, or by act of 
Providence permitted to organize our first Universalist 
church, or at least the most conspicuous of the early 
churches, he stands in a niche all his own. 

His life story is a great story, full of dramatic hap- 
penings, and it is worth the attention of thoughtful 
people, whether or not they are Universalists. 


HARRY ELMER PETERS 


HE men who were at St. Lawrence University 

Theological School in the early twenties re- 

member Elmer Peters as a soft-spoken and al- 
ways pleasant companion and fellow student. We re- 
member also that there was in this unassuming man 
a devotion to an ideal and a dogged determination 
that stirred the admiration of both the faculty and 
the student body. These inner qualities were what 
made “Pete” later on take one of the most difficult 
and certainly one of ,the riskiest jobs in our fellow- 
ship, the pastorate of the Floral Park church. When 
Peters went to Floral Park the movement wasn’t much 
more than a hope in the hearts of a few loyal people. 
To that hope he added the weight of his skill, tact, 
courage, and devotion to the cause of liberal Chris- 
tianity. Today, after ten years of his ministry, there 
is at Floral Park a healthy Universalist church with 
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that greatest promise for the future, a strong well- 
managed church school. This fact, more than any- 
thing we could possibly say, testifies to the great suc- 
cess of Elmer Peters’ all too brief ministry. 

We mourn his untimely death. We salute his un- 
dying spirit—the spirit of a courageous pioneer for 
truth. 

EH eles 


DR. RATCLIFF—EDUCATIONAL SCIENTIST 


GROUP of Harvard graduates, under the leader- 
A ship of Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, have been at 

work for a dozen or more years upon a study 
of the growth and development of children. Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff belongs to that group, and he makes an 
important contribution to the beautiful volume* that 
has come out of the studies. We are not able to pass 
judgment upon the work, but we shall have a com- 
petent reviewer deal with it. It is of course obvious 
that in the field of education a study of this kind, 
originating in Harvard University and supervised by 
a man like Dr. Dearborn, who is professor of educa- 
tion at Harvard and director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic attached to the university, is a notable 
event. 

What characterizes this series of Harvard studies is 
that the investigators follow the same children over 
a considerable period of time. The study rests on what 
are called “longitudinal data.” Over 3,500 school chil- 
dren were studied in this way. Many distinguished 
educators throughout the country have contributed 
to the work. 

Dr. Ratcliff’s study, which is one of the longest re- 
ports in the book, deals with the confusing problem of 
intelligence tests. It is based on the use of twenty-two 
separate mental tests given to the same children from 
the time they entered the first grade in elementary 
school to their graduation from high school. 

The particular problems studied by Dr. Ratcliff in- 
clude differences in IQ’s due to standardization of 
the tests, the effect of repeated measurements, the 
amount of change at various ability levels, the sig- 
nificance of the time of first testing, the importance 
of test structure on gains, and the influence of test 
experience on the size of the IQ. 

The need for the type of analysis made by Dr. Rat- 
cliff is indicated by one of his findings. For a part 
of the group studied the difference between two mental 
tests was 37 points IQ. This means that if a child 
were judged by one test he might appear on the border 
line of feeble-mindedness, while if judged by another 
he would be thought to be of most promising bright- 
ness. 

The most significant contribution of the study pre- 
sented by Dr. Ratcliff is the development of a method 
for equating the different measures of mental capacity. 
By the use of this method and the table which his 
study provides it is possible to ascertain the compara- 
tive value of the IQ’s resulting from different tests. 
The table indicates, for example, that an IQ of 83 


*Predicting the Child’s Development. By Walter F. Dearborn, 
John W. M. Rothney, John M. Ratcliff, and others. (Sci Art Pub- 
lishers, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. $4.50.) 
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from one test, of 101 from another, and of 90 from a 
third all represent the same ability in a child. 

The Ratcliff method is referred to in a number of 
places in the volume and is made use of by other studies 
reported. 

Dr. Ratcliff’s study is accompanied by sixteen tables 
and eleven charts and drawings, providing for the 
technically-trained educational scientist an abundance 
of statistically-arranged data for comparison with 
similar investigations. 

Universalists naturally are proud to be represented 
in such a scholarly study by their general secretary. 


“A REAL STORY FOR THE LEADER” 


\ N 7 E have a story that makes us proud of our 
church and of our ministers. It comes in the 
form of a report sent to Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, D.D., chairman of the Universalist War 
Relief Committee, by Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, min- 
ister of the Universalist church in Springfield, Vt. 
Dr. Reamon sent it to the Leader with the comment, 
“Here is the real thing. This is the kind of response 
we have a right to expect from Universalist people.” 
By “real thing” Dr. Reamon means a four-point 
program involving sacrifice which was put up to his 
church by Mr. Miller and which his people accepted. 
Mr. Miller told them in substance that whatever they 
may think about the war and about our duty as a 
nation, it was their privilege and duty as Universalists 
to grapple with the mass of human suffering pressing 
down on the world, and especially upon thousands of 
defenseless women and children. He said that tradi- 
tionally the Christian church, and especially the Uni- 
versalist Church with its teaching of the supreme 
worth of every human personality, has an important 
role to play. As Mr. Miller put it: 

We just cannot be indifferent and stand aloof when people 
are dying for want of food, clothing, shelter, and medicine, 
all of which we have in great abundance. 

Sacrifice and self-denial are two attitudes of living of 
all who would really live a genuinely religious life. They are 
the foundation stones of Christianity, and the simple fact is 
that few of us have barely scratched the surface in this re- 
gard in the present crisis. Until we have sacrificed some of 
those things which we cherish, we will not have done so either. 

Your church and your minister do not propose to shirk. 


The four-point program is as follows: 

From November 2 until warm weather the congrega- 
tion will give up meeting in the auditorium and use the 
vestry and put the money saved into the war relief 
fund. This is a real sacrifice, as the people love their 
meeting place. But the thing is brought closer home 
to them: each one is asked to pledge twenty-five cents 
a week for the duration of the war for relief work. 
In the third place each subsidiary organization is asked 
to put “its own welfare second until we are again at 
peace to serve some greater cause like the Red 
Cross.” Fourthly, Saturday-night suppers now run to 
raise money for a new organ are to be run for the 
double purpose of the organ fund and the work of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

The newspapers of Claremont and of Springfield 
carried long and appreciative stories of this project of 
_ Mr. Miller and of the church. Nor need this occasion 
any surprise. There is a note of unselfishness and 
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realism here that is bound to strike a responsive chord 
in every newspaper office. It is the kind of thing to 


‘make the unchurched look up and express approval. 


It reflects the spirit of primitive Christianity. It is 
worthy to be spoken of in the same breath with the 
name of the unselfish Master himself. It is a light in 
a dark place—a place into which millions have drifted 
where “it’s all up to the other fellow” and “it’s none 
of our mess anyway.” 

We don’t know this young preacher up in Vermont 
very well. We do not know how eloquent he is in the 
pulpit or how effective he is in parish work. But, for 
once in his life, he has spoken so as to be heard, so 
as to rouse the sleepers, so as to honor the obligations 
that he took upon himself in his ordination, and so as 
to be understood not only in Springfield and Boston 
but wherever the name of Christ is honored. 


WAR RELIEF FUND 


T this writing the money collected on All Souls 
A Sunday for the use of our War Relief Commit- 
tee is coming in very well. New Haven sent 
upwards of $200. The offerings on All Souls Day have 
reached a total of $3,267.94, with others to report. The 
total contributed has reached the sum of $6,998.26. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE ADVENT* 


N our fellowship there is a steady demand for 
| devotional readings. The Lenten booklets have 

not had to be pressed upon the attention of our 
people. Our people have absorbed every edition 
quickly. Part of the interest is due to the caliber of 
the work done in preparing this copy. Part of it is 
due to the times. And we have reason to believe that 
a good part is due to the fact that most Universalists 
are interested in the religious life. 

The Universalist Publishing House has been trying 
to meet the need with larger and larger editions of the 
Lenten booklet. Now it has put out an Advent book- 
let. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone has done it, and 
it is an exceedingly good job. It puts one into the spirit 
of the great days before Christmas. It makes one 
want to celebrate, no matter how grim the war is or 
how hard life may be. It enriches the devotional life. 

Whether we shall come to readings for every day 
in the year is a question still to be decided. But 
meanwhile Meditations on the Advent offers us an 
opportunity that many thousands of us will want to 
improve. 

* Meditations on the Advent. Daily Readings and Prayers. 
By Emerson Hugh Lalone. Single copies, 5¢ each, ten or more, 3¢ 
each, plus postage. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The delay in bringing out our issue of November 15 
is not likely to occur often. The Banker and Trades- 
man Press, which now does our work, is a well-equipped 
firm but had to buy some eight-point mats for our 
work which were ordered in time but were delayed in 
shipment. A few errors more serious to our assistant 
than to us, although she had corrected them, were due 
to hurry at the last moment. Meanwhile even the 
editor-in-chief is learning a little about the printing 
business. 
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The Laymen Who Made Ready 
for Murray 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


as an idea whose time has come.” ‘The story 

of John Murray and the founding of the Uni- 
versalist Church is a striking confirmation of that 
truth. It detracts not a whit from the honor that we 
are paying the brave pioneer to remind ourselves that 
his coming was not an isolated and unheralded event. 
Universalism was in the air. Voices in the wilderness 
were proclaiming the larger faith. There was Dr. 
George de Benneville, who came to Philadelphia in 
1741, the year Murray was born. There were Dr. 
Charles Chauncy, the minister of the First Church in 
Boston, and Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, minister of the 


Vai HUGO said, “Nothing is so powerful 


a eee 


West Church in that city and one of the influential 
leaders in the events that brought about the American 
Revolution, both of whom were avowed Universalists 
before Murray landed at Good Luck in 1770. Of more 
immediate interest, however, is the story of the little 
group of men and women in Gloucester who, all un- 
consciously, were preparing the way for Murray’s com- 
ing and for the founding of the Independent Christian 
Church in that city under his leadership. The parallel 
to the picture of Thomas Potter, awaiting at his rude 
chapel on the Jersey shore the preacher whom God 
would send, is dramatically arresting. 

It seems that a year or more before the historic meet- 


ing of Murray and Potter an Englishman by the name 
of Gregory had visited Gloucester, bringing with him 
a copy of James Relly’s Union, the book that had con- 
verted Murray to Universalism. It fell into the hands 
of members of the Sargent family, who interested others 
in its teachings and led in the formation of a private 
study group that gradually included some of the most 
prominent citizens of the town. This period of informal 
meetings for study and mutual edification continued 
for about four years, the group assembling weekdays 
in each other’s houses and often on Sundays in the 
parlor of the Sargent mansion. There was no effort 
to organize a church or to secede from the established 
First Parish, although the seeds of the later secession 
were being sown. 

During this time the Gloucester group knew nothing 
of John Murray, nor that any preacher in America 
was proclaiming the gospel in which they had come 
to believe. They learned of him quite by accident. 
In September, 1774, when Murray preached in Boston 
on one of the itinerant preaching missions to which 
he had devoted himself, he was publicly attacked in 
the press as a preacher of the doctrine of the heretic 
Relly. On learning of this attack and the grounds of 
it, the astonished Gloucester group sent Winthrop Sar- 
gent to Boston to interview Mr. Murray and to invite 
him to meet them. He went, preached on November 
3, 1774, in the First Parish Church, whose minister was 
then ill, and who did not realize that he was harboring 
a heretic. Finding kindred spirits among his new 
friends, Murray decided to make Gloucester his home, 
although intending to continue his itinerant ministry. 
His joy in being no longer a spiritual outcast is re- 
flected in an entry in his journal, “Here my God grants 
me rest from my toils; here I have a taste of heaven.” 

It is aside from our purpose to dwell on subsequent 
developments, which are familiar and which have been 
brought forcibly to mind in the recently-published book 
by Dr. Skinner and Professor Cole—the mounting hos- 
tility to Murray, the formal excommunication of the 
Gloucester group by the First Parish Church in 1778, 
the organizing of the “Independent Church of Christ” 
in January, 1779, and the long legal battle to secure 
their right to be independent from taxation for sup- 
port of the established church. Our special interest in 
the Gloucester story is in what it adds to the dramatic 
halo that invests the beginnings of organized Universal- 
ism in America. Thomas Potter was not the only one 
who was all unconsciously awaiting the coming of a 
prophet who was himself led by a spirit he knew not 
of. On rocky Cape Ann others were awaiting him also. 
And as if to enhance a sense of Divine leading, the 


very book that led Murray to faith in a God of uni- 


versal love had almost simultaneously, without Mur- 


tay’s knowledge, led Winthrop Sargent and his friends 


to faith in the same God. James Relly not only ulti- 
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mately sent Murray to Gloucester but also sent 
Gloucester to Murray, and in the converging of these 
two streams flowing separately from a common source 
the organized life of our church took its rise. 

A further parallel with the Potter-Murray saga may 
be noted. At both Good Luck and Gloucester the in- 
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riages as an unordained minister, and he was fined 
by the court. Relief was subsequently granted by 
the Legislature, which early in 1788 passed an act 
“Indemnifying him from all the pains and penalties he 
may have incurred on account of having solemnized 
any marriage.” The church, however, decided to fore- 


FIRST CHURCH IN GLOUCESTER, 


itiative was taken by laymen. It was Potter the lay- 
man who recalled Murray the fleeing clergyman to 
the ministry which he thought he had forsaken forever. 
It was Sargent the layman, together with his fellow 
laymen, who prepared the ground which Murray the 
clergyman was later to till. In very truth the Univer- 
salist Church was in its origin a laymen’s enterprise. 
That robust sense of lay responsibility was expressed 
in the covenant that was the basis of organization of 
the Independent Christian Church of Gloucester in 
1779: 


“As the promise of the divine presence is to any two 
or three that meet together in the Savior’s name, we 
are resolved by God’s grace, whether we are blessed 
by the public preaching of the word or not, as often 
as we find convenient, to meet together, to supplicate 
the divine favor, to praise our redeeming God, to hear 
his most holy word, and freely to communicate what- 
ever God shall please to manifest to us for our mutual 
edification.” 


That self-reliant statement, especially the clause in 
italics, might profitably be taken to heart by pastor- 
less parishes awaiting with folded hands the finding 
of a minister to galvanize them into life. 

The various steps leading to the official ordination 
of Mr. Murray indicate the same sense of lay respon- 
sibility. The original covenant of the Gloucester church 
declared, “We mutually agree to receive as our min- 
ister, that is our servant sent to labor among us in 
the work of the gospel by the great Lord of the vine- 
yard, our friend and Christian brother, John Murray.” 
That simple declaration, unattended by any formal 
ceremony, the members of the church regarded as 
establishing the status of Mr. Murray as an ordained 
minister, according to congregational tradition. Mur- 
ray’s enemies, however, questioned that judgment and 
brought suit against him for having solemnized mar- 


stall any future possible litigation by officially reordain- 
ing their minister by public ceremony, which took place 
on Christmas day, 1788. The significant feature of 
that ceremony was that the act of ordination was per- 
formed by laymen representing the church, without 
the participation of any clergyman. For dignity and 
a high sense of responsibility the words of the formal 
act are worth quoting: 


“We, the proprietors of the Independent Meeting 
House in Gloucester, the members of the church and 
the congregation usually attending there for the pur- 
pose of divine worship, do, by virtue of the power 
vested in us by the great High Priest of our profes- 
sion, the Bishop of our souls, and the only Head of 
the Church, and according to the institutions of the 
first churches in New England, and in conformity to 
the third article of the declaration of rights, in this 
public manner solemnly elect and ordain, constitute 
and appoint, John Murray, of said Gloucester, to be 
our settled minister, pastor and teaching elder; . 
and to do, perform, and discharge all the duties and 
offices which of right belong to any other minister of 
the gospel, or public teacher of piety, morality, and 
religion.” 


One might use that fine, self-respecting action as a 
text for a homily on the priesthood of all believers, 
which is at the heart of a church of congregational 
traditions, but we forbear. Let it remind us afresh, 
however, that any office, such as the laying on of 
hands, which a clergyman may perform in the solemn 
act of ordination, is an office delegated to him by 
the laity of the church, in whom rather than in any 
official priesthood ecclesiastical authority inheres in 
our congregational tradition. Such reminder, as well 
as the parallel with the story of the meeting with 
Potter, may be a fitting contribution of Gloucester 
to the observance of the Murray bicentenary. . 
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ing that he has taken a big subject. In my 

early years in Washington, I remember a ser- 
mon where I grew eloquent. I had great freedom of 
utterance. People crowded around afterward. In one 
group was old Mr. Curry, a veteran preacher. When 
a man said, “That was a wonderful sermon,” Mr. 
Curry said, “Yes, he had plenty of room.” I have 
remembered that all through my ministry, and always 
I have been grateful to him that he did not say, “He 
wandered all over the lot.” In a roomy subject that 
is always a danger. I am not likely to avoid it alto- 
gether this morning, but I shall try. I take the sub- 
ject, as doubtless is obvious, because of the Murray 
celebrations in the month ahead. Our own lives will 
be enriched, our own ministry will be made better, if 
we sense the background and the historical connections 
of any subject that we try to discuss. 

In moments of discouragement, most of us are apt 
to forget that man never has been able to move for- 
ward and upward without backsets. Progress never 
has been in a straight line, but always in a broken 
line with ups and downs. Sometimes we say that 
progress is like a pendulum, swinging to and fro, but 
this ignores the fact that a pendulum never gets any- 
where, and the worst cynic would hardly say that we 
have made no advance from the time when man ate 
his meat raw. 

In English history (to go back only a little way), 
we had the despotism of the Stuart kings. Then came 
Cromwell. Charles I was overthrown and beheaded 
(1649). The Protectorate lasted only a dozen years 
and the Restoration followed. Charles II was crowned 
but was a bad king. His brother James II was so 
very bad that there was a bloodless revolution in 1688. 
All this strife and bloodshed impoverished the nation. 
Under one administration or another the best states- 
men had been executed or exiled. My friend James R. 
Joy says in his life of John Wesley, “The ranks of the 
clergy had been depleted by repeated and rigid test 
oaths and drastic purges, as Presbyterian, Catholic and 
High Church groups had succeeded one another in 
ecclesiastical authority.” “An age,” as Mark Pattison 
puts it, “whose poetry was without romance, whose 
philosophy was without insight, whose public men 
were without character.” It was an age, as Skinner 
and Cole say in their life of John Murray, “which 
shows us the ravages of the drink evil, the prevalence 
of crime, the horrors of punishment, industrial slavery, 
child labor, poverty, corruption in public life, and the 
low estate of religion.” 

About the time that John Murray was born (1741) 
a great change began. Pancoast, in his History of Eng- 
lish Literature, dates the change from the last years of 
the administration of Sir Robert Walpole as prime min- 
ister, “say 1730 to 1740.” It marked the beginnings 


. T least it can be said of the speaker this morn- 


of new life in many areas, politics, literature, industry, 
art, music, religion. It was so marked a change that 
it justifies my use of the subject, “That Amazing 
Eighteenth Century.” One historian has said that the 
eighteenth century bears the same relation to modern 
civilization that the fourteenth century bears to the 
Renaissance. The new life brought the steam en- 
gine, the spinning jenny, the power loom, and the in- 
dustrial revolution. It was the century of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the French Revolution. In politics 
it brought to the front men like the elder and younger 
Pitt, Fox and Burke. In religion there came White- 
field and the Wesleys. Many men both in literature 
and in the free churches broke with the old dogmas 
and proclaimed universalism. We know the names of 
James Relly and John Murray, but there were many 
others on both sides of the Atlantic. 

John Murray grew up in this age of hope and 
progress, and to one of the areas of growth he made 
a worthy contribution. 

Skinner and Cole, in three pregnant sentences, give 
us a picture of the change that came over England and 
over the world, “The fires of hope and faith were relit. 
The social conscience was aroused against the evils 
of the day, slavery, economic exploitation and the hor- 
rible prison system. The freshening breeze of a re- 
ligious revival and the mighty winds of revolution to- 
gether cleared the atmosphere.” 

To me, one of the symbols of that period always has 
been the literary club of Dr. Johnson. It was organ- 
ized in 1764 at the home of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
painter, and Dr. Johnson was its presiding genius. It 
met weekly, seven o’clock, at the Turk’s Head Tavern 
and, as Boswell puts it, “they continued their con- 
versation until a pretty late hour.” In the next half 
century, seventy-six people in all belonged. The ones 
best remembered after Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua 
are Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, Edward Gibbon, 
David Garrick, the actor, Charles Burney, the musi- 
cian, Charles J. Fox, and Boswell. 

Out of that group came in 1755 the first dictionary 
of the English language, and year after year there 
followed the volumes of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Gibbon toiled for twenty-three years 
at this work, and its publication was an epoch-marking 
event. 

From Boswell, there came, in 1791, an immortal 
biography of Johnson, dedicated to Johnson’s friend, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. From Goldsmith, in 1766, came 
a forerunner of the modern novel, The Vicar of Wake- 
field, a little later a play that has lived on, “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and, finally, that poem that turned away 
from the classic models of the day and dealt with one 
little village and the joys and sorrows of the common 
people, “The Deserted Village”: 
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Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


It was the century of “Gray’s Elegy” and of Burns’ 
“The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and Burns was laugh- 
ing out of many minds the doctrine of an endless hell. 
Even more, Burns was softening hard hearts in lines 
like 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn! 


Gray and Burns were not in that famous literary 
club, but Edmund Burke was there, one of the founders 
of the club. Probably no man, unless it was Bacon, 
whose main work was in ‘the area of politics, ever won 
such enduring fame in literature. His Thoughts on 
the Present Discontent, his mighty addresses at the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, his speeches in Par- 
liament upon conciliation with America are regarded 
as classics. They are studied today in our schools. 
He was a great lawyer who brushed away the tech- 
nicalities of legalism and made his appeal on the basis 
of right and common sense, a forerunner of Cardozo, 
Holmes and Brandeis. “The question with me,” he 
said, speaking of America, “is not whether you have 
a right to render your people miserable, but whether 
it is not your interest to make them happy.” And 
speaking of the rule of Hastings in India, he brought, 
as Pancoast puts it, distant Orientals whose wrongs 
had been unknown or unregarded into the range of 
the nation’s imagination and sympathy. “They too 
are men with men’s rights.” He impeached Hastings 
in the name of the eternal laws of justice that Hastings 
had violated. ; 

In every period where there is an upward swing, 
the mind of man is liberated, individuality is recog- 
nized and the supreme worth of every human person- 
ality is more clearly seen. What is not seen usually, 
and what is important to see, if we are to be saved 
from pessimism, is the relationship between the lib- 
erators in industry, in literature, in politics, in religion. 
They are allies. Often they are not recognized as allies 
because of difference on some one detail. Murray 
had to write of Wesley that the system of theology 
that he espoused, his doctrine of grace, never had a 
greater enemy than in John Wesley. But what was 
Wesley doing all through the last half of the century? 
He was declaring that God is no respecter of persons. 
He was saying to the aristocrats as well as to the 
laborers that all were sinners and must be born again. 
He was making men at the foot of the ladder see that 
they could climb. It was maddening to some of the 
people of the upper classes. The Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, writing of the Methodists, said, “Their doctrines 
are most repulsive and strongly tinctured with im- 
pertinence toward their superiors. It is monstrous to 
be told you have a heart as sinful as the common 
wretches that crawl the earth. This is highly offensive 
and insulting.” Joy points out that Wesley proclaimed 
works as well as faith, that if men really had new 
hearts, they must show it in all the relations of society. 
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Though Murray broke with Wesley, we see that in 
essence they were allies. Goldsmith and Burns, Burke 
and Fox—all who gave men faith in themselves and 
in one another, all who served liberty in any realm 
were allies of the early Universalists. We of today 
go so far as to say with Dr. Perkins, though creeds 
separate, faith unites, and that intelligent men will 
look behind the words in which men state their be- 
liefs to what they really mean by the words that they 
use. One cannot read the history of the eighteenth 
century without realizing how many allies John Mur- 
ray had. 

Let us take an illustration from the western world. 
Though a few leading ministers in the Episcopal, Con- 
gregational and other churches were Universalists in 
belief, the majority felt that they were opposed to 
Murray, and Murray felt that he was opposed to them. 
And in some respects of course he was. But all through 
that eighteenth century in America, the Congregational 
clergymen were reading men like John Locke. They 
were saying that as the good of the people was the 
supreme concern of the Divine government, so the good 
of the people must be the concern of all civil govern- 
ment, and in their pulpits on Sundays and in election 
sermons they marched. straight on to the position 
boldly proclaimed before our revolution, that just 
governments derive their powers from the assent of the 
governed. Were these men or were they not paving 
the way for recognition of the truth that all men are 
God’s children? 

On July 4, 1776, the Continental Congress adopted 
a Declaration of Independence in which are the words, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by. their 
creator with certain unalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Those who voted for the declaration and those who 
believed it enough to fight for it were in reality stand- 
ing for the Universalist doctrine of “the supreme worth 
of every human personality.” Washington and the 
man whom he appointed as a chaplain in the army of 
the Revolution were allies in more ways than one. 

I do not recite this history that I may make small 
the work of John Murray or that of a little church 
named Universalist, but that we may see things in 
clearer perspective. Who can tell what is small and 
what is great? Elijah sat down under a juniper tree 
and asked that he might die: John Murray fled from 
the sorrows of the Old World to bury himself in a 
new world and never preach again, but all the time 
mighty forces were operating to advance the ideals 
that they cherished. God made it clear to them that 
they were to go on. 

In the light of today we can better see the move- 
ments of history and the forces that under God are 
overruled for good. John Murray did see, now dimly, 
now clearly, that he belonged to the forces of freedom. 
Of his long battle in the courts for ministerial stand- 
ing and for the right of his followers to be considered 
as belonging to a church, he wrote in Letter 63, “In- 
deed I have been the happy instrument of which the 
God of peace has made me, to give a death wound 
to that hydra, parochial persecution. Persons now un- 
der the denomination of independents, who believe and 
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bear witness to the truth as it is in Jesus, are endowed 
with every privilege possessed by the national church 
or established religion.” 

Universalists are under fire as believers in the doc- 
trine of automatic progress. We do not believe in 
automatic progress. Belief in the sovereignty of God, 
in the truth that he is eternal and unconquerable love, 
that God has many forces at work for him, that man 
is not fallen but rising, and that all will be saved— 
all these are held with the other belief that we are the 
agents of God to make his kingdom come. 

But to deny that we hold the doctrine of automatic 
progress is not enough. We must take hold, as Mur- 
ray took hold, of the work of God. Steady, persistent, 
intelligent, courageous service in the spirit of Christ is 
the only argument that is unanswered and unanswer- 
able. 

In Letter 34, Murray gives us a clear idea of what 
he thought of the doctrine of man’s inability to do 
anything. He writes, “‘I shall,’ (said a preacher, whom 
I not long since heard,) ‘consider my subject in the 
following order: 

“First, We have a great work to do. 

“Secondly, We have but little time to accomplish 
this great work. 

“And, thirdly, We can do nothing.’ ” 
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That bit of satire clearly reveals the mind of Murray. 

Murray believed in works as well as in faith and that 
faith could be implanted by the steady, consistent work 
of a preacher. In Letter 32 he wrote, “How can they 
believe when they do not hear; and how can they hear 
if there be no preacher? I know that faith is the gift 
of God, yet this gift cometh by hearmg and hearing 
by the word of God.” 

Inconsistent, weird, archaic as Murray’s theology 
seems, it never was grotesque enough to hide his in- 
sistence upon human effort. 

I have tried to suggest this morning that the amaz- 
ing eighteenth century that produced Murray pro- 
duced many men of power; that the united labor of 
these men in many fields gave a tremendous push for- 
ward to the cause of human liberty; that these laborers 
in literature, in politics, in the armies of revolution, in 
invention, in reform, in theology, were allies; that Mur- 
ray himself made a worthy contribution to the emanci- 
pation of the mind and to the purification of the heart; 
and that the great work begun not with Murray, not 
with the eighteenth century, not with the Declaration 
of Independence or even with Magna Charta, but be- 
gun “when the morning stars first sang together,” must 
go on, and that upon us is the responsibility to see 
to it. 


A Service by Radio from Providence 


Fred B. Perkins Speaks on John Murray 


pastor of the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 

dence, R. I., took charge of a religious service 
over Radio Station WPRO in honor of John Murray. 
It was sponsored by the Rhode Island Council of 
Churches. The date was the 171st anniversary of the 
landing of Murray in this country. The combined 
choirs of the First Universalist Church and the Church 
of the Mediator furnished the music. 

Another service will be broadcast from the same 
station on December 10. 

Rev. William Couden offered prayer and Fred B. 
Perkins, president of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention, made the address. Both prayer and 
address brought many letters of praise from the unseen 
audience. 

Dr. Couden read Romans 5:1-8 as a Scripture lesson 
and made the following prayer: 

Dear God and Father of us all, thy gracious keeping 
has surrounded us through the night now past. Wilt 
thou make us aware of thy constant presence also dur- 
ing our conscious hours, when our minds are so prone 
to forget ‘thee, when temptations allure us, and the 
busy-ness of the world draws us from thee. Be our 
near companion all through this day. May we rejoice 
to meditate on thy word if this be a Sabbath of soli- 
tude, or to worship thee with others at our altars. 
Thou hast blessed us in ways more in number than the 
sands of the seashore, more steadily than the passing 
of the seconds. Some blessings we know. But others 
we do not realize. And so we take them for granted. 
‘Help us to think on these things. 


Q: September 28, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 


In a world of savage sins and tragic sorrows, we are 
glad that so far our homes are not greatly troubled, 
that here we have so far kept a portion of our world 
in peace. But, dear Lord, who hast suffered for the 
sin of the world, let not our hearts become self-com- 
placent, smug, stony. Break up our stoniness that we 
may truly feel our brotherhood with all who suffer 
because of war, both victims and victors. Perhaps, 
dear Lord, those who so far seem to be winning need 
our prayers most of all. Teach us how to feel toward 
them all, how to pray, how to act and what to do. 
Hold before us that holy cross toward which was 
spoken the words, “He saved others, himself he cannot 
save.” Teach us humility, love, sacrifice and the glory 
of pain where it is borne to save others. We ask 
specifically that some way may be found to feed little 
children in lands overrun by unfriendly aliens. We ask 
that a revulsion of feeling with power may prevail 
against the killing of innocent people as hostages for 
the deeds of others. 

O Father, thou hast made the world so rich and so 
beautiful for the temporary home of us, thy children, 
who must sooner or later leave it for eternity. But 
what ugliness has come from man! Yet in every gen- 
eration there have been some who have sought to 
make real the good, the beautiful, the true. They 
shine as the stars forever and ever. We thank thee 
for such souls who have led the march of man heaven- 
ward—patriarchs of righteousness, prophets of insight, 
martyrs of faith, heroes of consecration, apostles of 
truth. Today, O God, give us such leaders, men of 
purity and clear thinking and hearts willing to be 
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emptied out in sacrifice. Raise them up to lead us 
out of the sorrows of our time back into ways of peace 
and progress. This inherited environment of Christian 
civilization, help us to preserve it and to give it new 
impetus. May we be as those resolute souls who say, 
“We believe and therefore speak,’ and speaking act 
and live. 


We praise thee for every moral and spiritual revealing 
thou hast given us, especially for the gift of thy Son, 
Jesus Christ, our Savior, and the power of his gospel 
unto salvation. In his name we, in this service, give 
thanks for the life and work of thy servant John 
Murray, who drew aside the black curtain men had 
drawn before the beauty of thy face and the bright- 
ness of thy heart; who let thy glory shine into human 
minds and lives; who showed thy power to be one with 
thy grace for every one, saint and sinner, the dark- 
ened and the enlightened, the fortunate and the poor. 
Let the whole world look again to Calvary, beyond 
our own impulses and desires, our creeds, our sense of 
lustiness, our shameful failures; look unto him upon 
his cross, lifted up from the earth; and let us be drawn 
to him, according to his promise—out of our sin and 
hate, into his liberty and love, into thy fulfillment in 
us, the brotherhood of man and the Kingdom of God. 
We ask and offer all in the name of Jesus. Amen. 


Mr. Perkins spoke as follows: 


It is fittmg that we in Rhode Island should pause 
for a moment in a religious service to honor the name 
of John Murray. On the day when services are being 
held for the first time in an army chapel in this state 
at Fort Wetherill, it is suitable to pay tribute to the 
man who was chaplain to the Rhode Island regiments 
in the Revolutionary War. 


Almost every movement in history is associated with 
the name of some particular man. In some instances 
the man has been responsible for the movement; in 
others the development was gradual, with contributions 
by many men, but with some one person taking such 
a dramatic stand or presenting such a personality that 
his name and the movement have become synonymous. 
Such was the case with John Murray, whose rugged 
personality and courage made him the rallying point 
for a great change in religious thought. 


To appraise Murray and his message, we must first 
look at religion in the times in which he lived. The 
awful message of Calvinism was the order of the day. 
Wesley and Whitefield had injected the warmth of 
evangelism into a distant, cold, unearthly religion. But 
the doctrine of hell-fire and brimstone was part and 
parcel of the preaching of the day. Some men would 
be saved, but most were headed toward everlasting 
punishment. As Murray himself said of a conversation 
with a Calvinist minister: 


This man told me he walked nine miles every Sunday to 
preach. I asked him how many his congregation numbered, 
and he answered, about one hundred. I said, how many of 
this hundred do you suppose are elected to eternal life? and 
he replied, I cannot tell. Do you believe fifty are elected? I 
asked, and he answered, Oh, no, nor twenty. Ten perhaps? 
I said, and he replied, there may be ten. And do you think 
the nonelect can take any step to extricate themselves from 
the tremendous situation in which the decree of heaven has 
placed them? I asked. No, he replied, they might as well 
try to pull the stars from the skies. And do you think your 
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preaching can help them? I continued. Certainly not, he 
answered, Every sermon they hear sinks them deeper and 
deeper into damnation. And so, I said, you walk nine miles 
every Saturday to sink ninety people out of a hundred deeper 
and deeper into never-ending misery. 


Man’s only hope in life arose from the doubt as to 
who was to be saved and who condemned, so each had 
hope of preferred classification, even though it seemed 
a matter of chance which way he was to go. We 
shudder today at the action of the Germans in shoot- 
ing hostages indiscriminately for crimes with which 
they had no connection. But the eighteenth-century 
pulpit thundered approval of a system whereby inno- 
cent individuals were to be punished eternally for sins 
inherited from long ago. The English-speaking world, 
struggling with the beginnings of democracy and start- 
ing to think of social and economic reform, could not 
long accept such doctrine without question. 


It was to such a scene that John Murray brought a 
new heresy. Well might he have said with Paul of old, 
“But this I confess unto you, that after the way they 
call heresy, so serve I the God of my fathers.” For 
Murray had a conviction which he uttered and 
preached. He was convinced of the universal father- 
hood of God, the universal brotherhood of man, and 
that man was predestined to salvation. He said, “If 
God is good and omnipotent, his love will triumph, and 
he will save all men, his children.” 

This Murray preached in England, suffered insult 
and violence, and came to America in the hope of find- 
ing peace and quiet. But fate sent his brig to a tiny 
inlet on the Jersey coast. There he was welcomed by 
the eccentric Thomas Potter who had built a chapel 
in the wilderness in which he invited Murray to 
preach. Reluctantly Murray accepted, and from that 
obscure beginning went on to become one of the fore- 
most preachers of his day, known from Pennsylvania 
to Maine, chaplain to the Rhode Island regiments in 
the Revolutionary War, and the founder of the Uni- 
versalist Church. 


His was a rugged belief in fundamentals. Others 
built upon his beginnings, and the whole Protestant 
church faced the impact of his philosophy and was 
moved by it. For the time was ripe. It was the time 
of the Revolution here and of the French Revolu- 
tion. Democracy was the political goal of the day— 
liberty, equality, fraternity were watchwords in every 
mouth. But if “all men were created equal and en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
including life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
what was to be done with a religion of predestination 
and promiscuous eternal suffering? Why should the 
Creator treat men as equals on earth, but destine them 
to inequality in the world to come based on no conduct 
of the men themselves? Why should political ideas 
here be at variance with Divine Judgment in the world 
to come? Was God less fair with man than man with 
man? 

In the field of religion Murray’s heresy faced the full 
fury of the established church. Dr. James Manning, 
president of Brown University, wrote to a friend, 
“Language would fail to paint in proper colors the 
horrors of these days. About this time one John 
Murray, alias Murphy, a fugitive from justice in Great 
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Britain, with great address undertook to propagate the 
doctrine of universal salvation. .. . In this work he was 
too successful in the towns and counties of New Eng- 
land. The avidity with which the error was imbibed 
greatly contributed to the decline of the morals of the 
people, and to unsettle the minds of the professors.” 
The church was afraid of a free man. But freedom 
was the order of the day, and if man was to be free 
politically, why not morally and in the realm of 
religion? 

If all men stood equal before the law of temporal 
courts, must they not be equal objects of the love of 
God? And must not God and man acknowledge the 
supreme worth of every human personality—every man 
a child of God? 

And so there arose faith. Faith ceased to be a 
synonym for doctrine and creed. Faith became con- 
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fidence, fundamental and unquenchable—faith in God 
and faith in man. Faith in God as Eternal and All- 
conquering Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
in the supreme worth of every human personality, and 
in the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. 


Murray died, but a church was born. “A church 
with no devil but man’s inhumanity to man, and no 
hell but a man’s own conscience. A church that be- 
lieves enough in God to believe that he will save to 
the uttermost, and believes enough in man to believe 
that he will want to be saved to the uttermost.”’* For 
that church and that doctrine in all churches we are 
indebted to John Murray. 


*The Needed Church, by Henry R. Rose. 


Funeral of Dr. McLaughlin 


Laughlin, D.D., were held in his own church 

at Wausau, Wis., Monday, November 3, and at 
Stoughton, Wis., where he was ordained and married, 
on Tuesday, November 4. Dr. McLaughlin died of 
a heart ailment on October 30, having been seriously 
ill since July 1. A sketch of his career appeared in 
our last issue. 

At Wausau, the services were conducted by one of 
the local pastors, assisted by Rev. Myles W. Rode- 
haver, a Universalist minister who is director of re- 
ligious education in Christ Presbyterian Church, Madi- 
son, Wis., and who grew up in the Wausau church. 

At Stoughton the officiating clergyman was Rev. 
M. L. Aldridge, former pastor at Stoughton and a 
friend of long standing, assisted by Rev. Morley R. 
Hartley of Monroe, Wis., and Rev. C. L. Arrington of 
Stoughton. Interment was at Stoughton. 

Mr. Aldridge said of him: 


“He was a man of strong convictions, a true Uni- 
versalist, a powerful preacher, and a good minister to 
his church and his community. 

“He was trained in music, was a fine vocalist, had 
graduated from the Wisconsin College of Music, and 
had intense love for and appreciation of great music. 

“He had the ability to combine the experiences and 
wisdom of the years with the spirit and attitude of 
youth, so that he never grew old. It was a rare gift.” 


Pesto, services for Rev. Noble Earle Mc- 


There were large delegations in attendance at the 
services in Stoughton, from Monroe, Mukwonago, and 
other places. Among others in attendance were Rev. 
Theodore Faville of Madison, state superintendent of 
the Congregational churches, Rev. Robert Tipton of 
Racine, Wis., Mrs. M. L. Aldridge, who accompanied 
her husband from their home in Woodstock, IIl., Alice 
Phelps-Rider, president of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention, Richard Harvey, Sr., treasurer of the con- 


vention, and relatives from Baltimore, Md., and Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 

The Wausau Record Herald, under the heading, “A 
Foremost Citizen,” carried the following editorial: 


Most of Wausau unites with the congregation of the 
Universalist church in sorrow over the untimely death of 
Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin, its pastor. This is as true of 
men and women outside of church affiliation as of the greater 
number who knew him through their religious activities. For 
Dr. McLaughlin had warm contacts in almost every circle 
in the community besides those closely connected with his 
life work. He was a full citizen of Wausau, as well as one 
of its religious leaders. 


Few who knew Dr. McLaughlin can have been without 
affection for him. He was a man of insight and understand- 
ing, gay and witty as well as profound in his professional 
capacity. He was the soul of tolerance himself, and perhaps 
his complete acceptance of that rare virtue may be said to 
have been the keystone of his ministry. Yet in his devotion 
to the right, his hatred of evil and sham, he was uncom- 
promising. 

Dr. McLaughlin occupied himself with the whole broad 
scene of human endeavor. His was a seven-day Christianity 
that found opportunity for bettering the lot of mankind not 
only in the pulpit but out of it. He served Wausau in many 
fields outside his own charge, with the understanding that 
comes of unhampered contact with all walks of life. For’ 
Dr. McLaughlin was, as the saying goes, a self-made man. 
As a poor youth he chose the ministry for his profession, and 
worked with his hands to obtain the education which fitted 
him for it. His doctorate was the accolade of recognition of 
a life spent in unremitting work for Christianity, applied with 
lucid intelligence and clear-sighted judgment. 

As teacher and example Dr. McLaughlin’s life has been 
an inspiration to hundreds of young people who gave him 
their confidence, and whom he loved. His charm won to 
him, as well, the affectionate respect of his contemporaries. 
He had nothing about him of clerical pomposity; his candor 
and simplicity were the measure of the man which was uni- 
versally recognized. 


Wausau has lost one of its foremost citizens. His place 
will not soon be filled. 
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TO MAKE YOUR CONTRIBUTION TOWARD the Emergency Fund, make the check payable to The Univer- 
salist General Convention and send it to the Office of the General Superintendent, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Contributions to the Emergency Fund are unrestricted as to definite allocation. They are to be utilized in the 
work of the Universalist Church and as the trustees may direct. 


FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 

IT HAS BEEN SAID MANY TIMES how much 
the church has had to do with the shaping of America 
and the lives of its people. 

Perhaps not enough has been said about the vital 
part it plays today, or the contribution its ministers 
and lay people have made and are making. 

Certain it is, at any rate, a church which practices 
inclusive fellowship (in a world of exclusion—racial, 
political, national, social, financial, religious), uses the 
laboratory method of ex- 
perimentation inits search 
for truth (amid a welter 
of prescribed formulas, 
fixed patterns, static 
creeds) , believes that, un- 
der God, in freedom is the 
right way for people to 
live (in spite of such 
philosophical extremes as 
those of cruel force and 
man’s incompetence), 
teaches realism and emo- 
tional maturity (in a time 
when men are unrealistic 
and emotionally infan- 
tile), and is itself demo- 
cratic and free (when 
other institutions, nations 
and churches are author- 
itarian and bound) —a 
church which in such days 
believes in these values 
and urges its people to 
embody them in their 
daily lives is important 
to American democracy 
and essential religion. 
Such a religion is civiliza- 
tion’s first line of defense. : ; 

I pray God that, with selfless devotion, Universalists 
of today will maintain their church in efficiency of 
operation, in excellency of program and in influence 
for good. 

James said, “Ask in faith, with never a doubt.” I do! 


Robert Cummins. 


MEN 


OF THE 
CHURCH 


HONOR ROLL 


Col. Louis Annin Ames, New York State Conven- 
tion, Fred B. Perkins, Anonymous (9), Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks, Harold S. Latham, George A. Friedrich, Frank 
C. Spinney, Miss Elizabeth W. Bacon. 


BE IT KNOWN 


THAT eight non-Universalists, learning of our need, 
have contributed $25 each: four of them Jews, one an 
Episcopalian, one a Presbyterian, one a Methodist, 
and the eighth a Congregationalist. 


$50,000 
BUDGET 1941-1942 


$35,000 
Assured 


$12,825 
: 


FOR THE WORK OF THEIR CHURCH—to 
maintain the leadership of the general superintendent 
and all those who share with him positions of respon- 
sibility and influence; to continue a staff of efficient 
workers in the headquarters’ offices; to send field work- 
ers on their helpful visits to local churches; to make 
possible the work of many committees and commis- 
sions; to supply better tools (such as the Church Pro- 
gram Manual); to back an expanding program of in- 
stitutes; to circulate needed literature; to underwrite 
the new Department of 
Youth Activities; to ex- 
tend its program to the 
college campus; to help 
maintain its National 
Memorial Church; to 
grant financial assistance 
to local churches, state 
conventions, the Publish- 
ing House, the General 
Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the work at Suffolk, 
Va., the Central Plan- 
ning Council; to promote 
scholarships for theologi- 
cal students; to continue 
to build a pension fund 
for ministers; to continue 
its Forward Together 
Program—the people 
(gathered in convention) 
voted the adoption of a 
budget which was $15,- 
825 out of balance. 

They could have bal- 
anced this budget by 
withdrawing aid from 
local churches and state 
conventions, from the Na- 
tional Memorial Church 
and the General Sunday School Association, from in- 
stitutes and the newly-formed Department of Youth 
Activities, and from the Christian Leader. But they 
did not. They chose, rather, to continue these works 
and to raise the necessary funds. This, they instructed 
their board of trustees to do. 

The board now provides an Emergency Fund, a fund 
which will serve both to balance the budget of the cur- 
rent year and those of later years as well. As soon as 
the contributions total $15,825, this sum will be trans- 
ferred to balance this year’s budget. Additional con- 
tributions will be applied to needs in the future. 

This Emergency Fund has been started. It is already 
a reality. Needs for the current year have been re- 
duced by $3,000. Now to gather in the remainder: 
$12,000! Will you write off your share? 

APPROPRIATE 
We remember family and friends at Christmas time. 


What could be more appropriate than a gift to our 
church! 


WOMEN 


OF THE 
CHURCH 
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Side Lights of John Murray and the 
Establishment of Universalism 
in Massachusetts 


From the Diary of Rev. William Bentley, D. D., Pastor 
of the East Church, Salem, Massachusetts, 1784-1819 


Ulysses Sumner Milburn* 


HEN Hawthorne was born, there lived, 

W almost under the window of his birthplace, 

an eminent citizen, whom Salem still honors, 
the pastor of the East, or Second, Church, Rey. 
William Bentley, D. D. Erudite in his learning; con- 
versant with some twenty languages; corresponding 
with and interpreter for eminent scholars and states- 
men, including John Adams, Jefferson, Madison; in- 
terested in everything at home and abroad; a keen 
and accurate observer with an insatiable curiosity— 
he was a sort of clearinghouse of information for all 
classes, from savant to sailor. 

Dr. Bentley was a liberal in theology, introducing 
very early Unitarianism into his church. He was an 
intellectual aristocrat, but in all other things a demo- 
crat, even in politics, which caused Harvard, from 
which he had graduated with high honors, to withhold 
honors from him. 

But, more to the point, he was an unflagging diarist. 
After an enormous amount of work done in writing 
sermons, book reviews, broadsides and translations, 
and as a newspaper correspondent, he closed each day 
with. jotting down the happenings and experiences of 
the day. From the vast amount of the material of 
his diary the Essex Institute of Salem has printed four 
large volumes. 

During the period of Dr. Bentley’s  observa- 
tions, John Murray was being firmly established in 
Gloucester, and by his itinerant missionary work was 
slowly establishing organized Universalism in Massa- 
chusetts. This did not escape Bentley’s eye, and he 
makes many comments upon the man and the move- 
ment. In going through these volumes some twelve 
thousand words have been copied from his many 
references to Murray and Universalism, They throw 
some side lights on early Universalism which would 
be given by an outsider. 


1814. May 22. Sunday. It was a parting day. This 
day the Universalist poured his sweet tears over the 
flocks whom he has served one long year for mere 
competence & now removed to another labour of love 
at Charlestown, which promises a better harvest. Mr. 
Turner has been unexceptionable in his manners but 
he has, like Mother Rowlandson, had already many 


*Dr. Milburn contributed extracts from this remarkable jour- 
nal to the Universalist Leader which were published July 24 and 31, 
1920, carrying the story to 1807. We publish the extracts taken 
from the journals of 1814 to 1819. 


removes since he voluntarily embarked without money 
& price, & without education & experience in her free 
gifts to men. 


1814. July 3. Edward Turner, late Universalist at 
Salem, is again installed, 30 June, over a church in 
that Communion in Charlestown, which Mr. Kneeland, 
now resident in Salem, left for his mercantile employ- 
ment in Salem. 


1814. Oct. 7. On Wednesday night the prisoners at the 
Guard Ship prepared for an escape. They had opened 
the bottom of the ship, but the fall of the plank gave 
the alarm & they were all secured. It is said at present 
in the Guard Ship are 180 prisoners. It lays at the 
end of the Wharf below the Universalist Meeting 
House, & is left entirely dry half the time. The end 
of the Wharf connected with the Ship is enclosed by a 
high fence. Messers. Webb & Upton have the charge 
& they are men of uncommon activity & vigilence. 


1815. Jan. 15. Mr. Gleason tells me he intends the 
tour of the United States. He intends to travel with 
his system of teaching Geography. He is afraid of no 
man. And at any time a Universal preacher & school- 
master besides his Character in Geography he intends 
the world shall pay his passage. Besides he is a noted 
Free Mason & has rendered himself a great name in 
our most celebrated Lodges by his Lectures, & his 
intimate acquaintance with the usual modes of Initia- 
tion in all the common degrees. He tells me he shall 
write history. I advised him to Travels, as the facts 
he might collect would sell better in that form, & might 
be his own. A Journey would oblige him to borrow 
too much from others. 


1815. March 26. The late M [inister] of the Univer- 
salists gone to Charlestown was with his former charge 
on the last Sunday for the first time since he left them. 


1815. April 20. The day for the ordination of Mr. 
Abbot in the North Church. In the evening the Uni- 
versalists thought they must have their setout. They 
collected a number of singers, published a bill of fare, 
& not giving tickets, asked a contribution. Not the 
least regard to decency is shown by these men. They 
consider the social order as a prey for their leveling 
notions. And so the most benevolent of doctrins is 
perverted to all the license of character & conduct 
which can be generated in vice or ignorance. It has 
been a uniform practice on the occasional lectures & 
exhibitions of the week, to propose one assembly as 
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the time assigned for another. The consequence has 
been that the sects have depreciated the public char- 
acter of the town. 


1815. April 23. (In Boston] The Universalists have no 
talents to give them progress and the Methodists 
decline. 


(1815. June 18. Our Universalists have agreed with 
Hosea Ballou for a year. This is the same man that 


was a candidate with Turner & succeeded G. Richards © 


at Portsmouth. He has appeared largely from the 
press, and lost much of Calvinism, & is not a Trini- 
tarian. So that another sect with the Free Willer of 
Elias Smith is anti-Trinitarian. These sects do more 
to shake the faith of the people than a thousand 
Priestleys. But then a Priestly is necessary to discover 
to them their strength & weapons. Ballou is to preach 
in a school house on the edge of Danvers, Topsfield, 
& Wenham & Beverly. Many in these towns are 
disposed to hear what such men can say. 


1815. Sept. 9. In Boston has died lately John Murray 
preacher of Universal Salvation, aet. 75. He and John 
Murray of Newbury Port came into the county of 
Essex before the Revolution & both left in 1793. J. M. 
of N. P. by death & the other J. M. by removal to 
Boston, & in that place he has continued till his death 
last week. In the Essex Register of yesterday I gave 
an outline of them while in Essex & of the first years 
of Murray’s Ministry from the Bathkol of J. M. of 
N. P. From the facts it will be seen what was his 
early career. It may be said however, he was the first 
that openly preached the doctrine of Universal Salva- 
tion, & formed a separate worship in consent with the 
doctrine. Dr. Chauncey understood the subject better 
& his manuscript which I saw was an earlier date, but 
he has not been understood upon the subject. The 
work of C. I transcribed that a copy of it might be 
found should the copy transmitted to England be lost 
in the passage. . . Of all the Universalists who were 
separate under the name the greatest was undoubtedly 
Elkanah Winchester. I never was more astonished at 
any popular preacher. His zeal in the Prophecies was 
ill directed, & from a Shoemaker he launched into his 
boundless gulph. It gave a character of enthusiasm 
to all his compositions, but he left all of his sect in 
America far behind. His works cease to be read, be- 
cause not in the popular topics. 


1815. Sept. 17. Mr. Murray’s death required a refer- 
ence to some former notes, & I find his friends made 
forcible entry for him into the first Church in Salem in 
Dec. 1787. On the next year an action was against 
him on account of his marriage & judgment was given 
against him in 1788. He then took his tour to G. 
Britain but found Glouster a better home. The Church 
in which he was established in Boston was opened in 
1786, & in 1790 he was an occasional preacher in it 
tho’ not established till 1793. 


1815. Oct. 15. In the past week we had a rel [igious] 
mountebank who pretended to be a British Officer con- 
verted to Univ [ersal] Salvation. Not much was said 
after the show was over. 


1815. Nov. 3. The Universalist Minister of Salem 
takes the joint charge of the Brethren in Salem & 
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Danvers. Mr. Kneeland who was expected to succeed 
Turner, instead of Ballou, & who married a widow in 
Trade, has finished in his first speculation at New. 
York & turned Bankrupt. We may expect them in the 
pulpit again. 


1815. Dec. 10. The doctrine of association is so com- 
mon that the Universalists are to have an association 
in Salem this week. 


1816. Jan. 1. We have lost W. Cleveland, Esqr., aet. 
73. He came to Salem from Conn. & when I came to 
Salem was in mercantile affairs. He had no children 
& long since lost his wife. We used to find him at all 
places of concourse & he possessed a philosophy we 
loved. He became a Universalist, but of the innocent 
sort. He was free but not deep in conversation. But 
his habitual goodness gave him a ready welcome with 
all our citizens. He had a long & painful illness & sank 
from the knowledge of his friends long before he 
expired. He had been long out of sight before he left 
life. 


1816. Dec. 25. The Episcopalians & foreign Commun- 
ions are not left to observe this day without competi- 
tion. H. Ballou called his flock together in the after- 
noon to celebrate, just as it used to be on our 5 of 
November. The great boys had their large Pope, but 
the little boys mounted him upon a shingle. What a 
reproach to the mild Jews, these false honors, but how 
instructive the sympathy. Were these days sacred to 
religion we might be silent & if superstition only 
triumphed, but these holy days are a reproach even in 
America to the name of religion. 


1816. Dec. 29. The Universalists insist upon coming 
in for their share of the celebration of Christmas. This 
gives some jealousy to the Episcopalians who outdid 
all outdoing in the number of their pine bough, while 
the Univ. beat them all hollow at psalmody. The 
bows had success for the first day, none the second. 
The Univ. only kept the first day. Neither claim much 
from the talents they employ. 


1817. Nov. 2. Sunday. H. Ballou of the Universalists 
in Salem has gone to the new House in School Street, 
Boston, without any ceremony at parting. His 
adhearents pretend to blame him but his friends say 
they only engaged him by the year & had not paid him 
even the contract for that short time & therefore he 
was at liberty to do as he thought best. We are now 
promised a third Minister, one Flag. All without 
education. One Pickering has been here, but he will 
not have the next turn it is said. 


1817. Dec. 7. My people are indebted 2000 D. of a 
Salary, one of the smallest in Essex. Several acts of 
Munificence have preserved me from immediate suffer- 
ing. .. The deficient pay to the performer in the public 
music or on the bass viol has been left to be dis- 
charged out of my ill paid salary. . . The Universalists 
expect not to be able to pay another minister & the 
Free Baptists have long enough done without one. 


1817. Dec. 25. Our Oratorio from the Salem Handel 
Society. The Universal M. H. has the best Music 
gallery disposed in the manner of the seats of the 
Amphitheatre & of sufficient extent. The seats are 
strait, but the partition is high & circular & utterly 
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excludes any intrusion or interruption. A very respect- 
able company was present & all the house in view of 
the house full. 

1818. Feby. 1. We plainly see a change in public man- 
ners. When I first came to Salem not a House of 
public worship thought of a stove. The Quakers began, 
the North Church followed, then the Old Church, then 
St. Peter’s, then the Baptists & then the New South 
Church so that only three places of worship are with- 
out them, the Second Church or East Meeting, the 
Universalists, & the Branch, for even the Tabernacle 
has admitted this accommodation. They have ap- 
peared in several forms but the prevailing one is by the 
funnels through the roof, the horizontal pipes being 
found inconvenient from the soot & if not carefully 
suspended to be dangerous. 


1818. April 13. This day we had a new specimen of 
Selftaught teachers. The Bar excludes from our Courts 
such men & the new Law excludes untaught men from 
medical practice. Our churches now are the only 
receptacle for the untaught. One Jacob Wood, a shoe- 
maker, who came lately to Salem & was in debt in his 
calling, has started at once into the pulpit & has been 
ordained or inducted into a Congregation of Volun- 
teers at Shirley, Middlesex, Mass. This day Jacob 
preached to Turner’s & Ballou’s Charge in Salem & 
he is thought wonderful. It is not presumed that he 
has the elocution of Whitefield, the learning of Robert 
Robertson or the genius & cultivation of Elkaneh 
Winchester, his forerunner in Universalism. But he 
has all the confidence, which no audience can daunt. 
We must wait for the good which is to come out of all 
these things. 


1818. July 26. Sunday. This day a Mr. Leland was 
in the Tabernacle who exceeds all in the freedom of 
abuse. We are told that on Tuesday evening Elias 
Smith is to preach at the Universal Meeting & that he 
has had notice of what Leland had done & was to pay 
him in his own pay. No man has better talents than 
Elias for this business. He has been for a long time a 
very popular itinerant free will baptist & a bitter revilar 
of the established Clergy. He said while in favor with 
the sound Baptists, Stillman & Baldwin advised him 
to wear black gloves in dog days. He has published at 
Portsmouth, N. H., & elsewhere, a paper called the 
Herald. Many reports are against him for the freedom 
he takes which he calls lies, but he is a man of talents 
& before these stories, of popular talents. He is now 
become a Universalist, and no man can exceed him in 
that wit which makes with the people every thing that 
he touches rediculous. We have become too well 
acquainted with these things, but we must not stand 
between such men. 


1818. Aug. 2. Last week Tuesday Elias Smith gave 
testimony of his last conversion. He is now a Uni- 
versalist and preached in the Church of the Univer- 
salists. He said many wittie things. He excused his 
new situation, as he had been hitherto only in our 
barns, & declaired the films had fallen from his eyes. 
Some of his old friends followed him, but thought he 
did not appear to so great advantage as upon his old 
ground. He has nothing of Relly in him, of mysticism, 
or hypocrasy. He therefore cannot excell in Relly’s 
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nonsence, he cannot love any thing implicit, or 
imputed. He has however so much better talents than 
any of the order that they are proud of him. 


1818. Oct. 25. Sunday. Last week was installed in this 
town Joshua Flagg, in the Universalist Meeting House. 
The ministers of Boston, Charlestown & Glouster 
assisted Turner, Ballou & Jones. He once studied 
with S. Worcester, D. D., of this town & at Andover 
Theol. Institution. He is the third minister since their 
establishment in Salem. 


1818. Dec. 25. Very much has been done for this day 
& in Boston they published that 10 houses of worship 
would be opened. In the Salem Gazette a lengthy 
Declamation was given to excite the public feelings but 
no regular Cong. Church violated the rules of the Com- 
munion. The Ep. Eng. Church was over loaded with 
boughs as a state religion & Mr. Quady collected a 
small group of Catholics but without a crowd, though 
it was the first time a public mass had been said in 
Salem on that day. The Universalists, as they have 
done from the rise of the Sect, had a service, but no 
man on the streets, the markets, or stores would have 
thought we had deviated from our old customes. In 
truth we are not for established religion yet. Nothing 
produced in my mind any excitement to be a spectator 
or hearer on the day. 


1819. March 21. Sometime since when Ballou was in 
Salem he visited Emerson’s Vestry & there heard the 
invectives of this shallow man against Univ. Salvation. 
He considered this as a challenge not to pugilism, but 
to writings which have the same character in the 
literary world as fisty cuffs have in the social. The 
pamphlets infamous, as they were, we have noticed. 
Flag, Ballou’s successor, has been at Lynn & has been 
attacked by the Methodists who lately told him that 
what he said was false. And the dispute was to follow 
in which the Methodists were to be reinforced & Ballou 
was to aid in the battle. We have not heard the result. 
Flag has printed the substance of one of his late Eve- 
ning harangues, without much aid to. the cause. 


Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lack’d anything. 


‘A guest,’ I answer’d, ‘worthy to be here;’ 
Love said, ‘You shall be he.’ 

‘I, the unkind, ungrateful? Ah, my dear, 
I cannot look on Thee.’ 

Love took my hand and smiling did reply, 
“Who made the eyes but I?’ 


‘Truth, Lord; but I have marr’d them: let my shame 
Go where it doth deserve.’ 

‘And know you not,’ says Love, ‘Who bore the blame?’ 
‘My dear, then I will serve.’ 

“You must sit down,’ says Love, ‘and taste my meat.” 
So I did sit and eat. 


George Herbert 1593 
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Bicentennial of the Landing 
of De Benneville 


Ida Ritter East 


persons from the Reading, Pa., church and six 

guests made a pilgrimage to the home of Dr. 
George de Benneville, eight miles from Reading, where 
he lived for thirty-one years. In front of the mansion 
there is a marker about three feet high which was 
bought by Universalists and erected with the collabora- 
tion of the Berks County Historical Society. Standing 
on this sacred spot, the group heard the amazing story 
of a pioneer preacher of universal redemption, given by 
Mrs. May W. Bailey of the Reading church. Unfortu- 
nately, due to illness, the minister, Rev. Harvey W. E. 
Swanson, was unable to be present. 

In the evening, at the, church, Rev. Herbert E. 
Benton, D.D., of Philadelphia, preached a sermon 
with the life of De Benneville as his theme. 

As John Murray was born in 1741, the year that 
Dr. De Benneville landed in America, it was not un- 
fitting that the celebration of the bicentennial of John 
Murray should begin by honoring the memory of the 
distinguished preacher who was his forerunner. 

Mrs. Bailey said: 

Dr. George de Benneville, who first preached uni- 
versal redemption on two continents, was born in Lon- 
don, England, in 1703. His parents were of the French 
nobility and had been obliged to flee their native land 
because of religious persecution. 

When only a lad of seventeen De Benneville’s preach- 
ing attracted great attention, and he was called before 
the French Protestant ministers of London to give a 
confession of faith. Both he and his doctrine were 
rejected. He then went to Calais, France, where he 
preached in the public square and the surrounding 
country. For this he was arrested and imprisoned 
repeatedly. Finally he was sentenced to death by the 
guillotine, from which fate he was saved at the last 
minute by a reprieve from King Louis XV. 

He then traveled through Holland, Flanders and 
Germany, learned the languages of these people, and 
gave much time to the study of medicine. After 
eighteen years, broken in health and tired of persecu- 
tion, he set sail for America and landed in Philadelphia 
in 1741. Three years later he moved into the Oley 
Valley, about eight miles out of Reading, Berks County, 
and in 1745 married Esther Bertolet. He here acquired 
132 acres of land, and, with the aid of his father-in-law 
Jean Bertolet, built the stone mansion where he lived, 
preached and taught school until the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War. In 1775 he moved to Green 
Lane, Germantown, where he continued to preach and 
practice medicine, making frequent trips to his followers 
in the Oley Valley, even in his advanced years. 

He died in 1793 and was buried in the family plot at 
Milestown, now North Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Of Dr. De Benneville, Rev. James Shrigley says, 
“IT place De Benneville’s name at the head of all our 
church fathers in this country. True, he was not an 
organizer, but no man taught him, no man intimated 
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to him that God would have mercy on all men. He 
thought it all out for himself. He did not formulate 
creeds and confessions of faith; he wasted no time on 
nonessentials. His great object was to induce men 
and women to become truly religious.” 

In the east wall of the present Universalist church of 
Reading, Pa., there is a memorial window which was 
placed there by Dr. De Benneville’s granddaughter 
Harriet de Benneville Keim, and which bears the in- 
scription, “One Father, One Destiny, Christ Will 
Conquer.” 


Fire! 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


in a house on Commonwealth Avenue in Bos- 
ton, when suddenly there’ was the long 
scream of sirens, and up the street with clanging bells 
came the fire engines. All the people in the room 
jumped up; we all rushed downstairs and without hats 
went into the street. We were going to see the fire. 

In the street there was immense excitement; shining 
brass and scarlet paint; crowds of people; cars held 
up in long lines; dogs rushing about, and everybody 
talking to everybody. More and more engines came, 
and two huge ladders. The number of policemen grew 
greater. Everybody was looking for the fire. There 
was a group of firemen and policemen round the fire- 
alarm box on the avenue. 

There was no sign of fire anywhere. Along the 
avenue all the houses were tall and dark against the 
sky; no flames anywhere; no smoke or glare. What 
could it be? And where? People shouted; small boys 
darted; the firemen stood ready. 

Then there was a sudden silence, after which the 
bells began to clang again and sirens screeched. The 
brass gleamed under the street lights, and away went 
the engines, and we all went back. Doors closed; cars 
got themselves out of jams; cross drivers hooted; taxis 
drove ahead furiously; everybody was mad because it 
had been a false alarm. 

And we asked ourselves, did we want a house to be 
afire? Were we disappointed because we had missed 
some thrills? No, it was not that. We were angry 
with the stupid joker who, perhaps standing somewhere 
in the shadows, was pleased with himself because he 
had made fools of the faithful firemen and caused such 
a fuss among many people. 

“Suppose,” we said, “there were more false alarms 
than real ones. Suppose more people told lies than 
told the truth. Suppose fire engines never came out 
until it was proved that the fire was real. Then a 
dreadful fire might get raging while the fire squad in- 
vestigated.” That is why we were indignant with the 
false alarmer. 

And then we remembered that for one false alarm 
there are a hundred honest ones; for one. man who 
meanly runs away there are a thousand who stand 
to do their duty. If it were not so, the city would not 
be safe for a single day. 

And as I drove home at midnight, I was grateful to 
all the people whose truthfulness can be relied upon, 
for they are the guardians of the world of tomorrow. 


@) N a Thursday night rather late I was sitting 
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Come Over and Help Us in the 
Southland 


Thomas Chapman 


ANY fine resolutions and recommendations were adopted at 

our church conventions during the summer and fall just gone. 
Though financially unable to attend these meetings, except one, the 
writer was often elated by reading the reports which appeared in 
the Christian Leader, Our Forward Together Program received 
due attention. Of course it should be actualized in the establish- 
ment of new churches and the reclamation of numerous old ones. 
Otherwise the plan will be a standing reproach, not a credit. While 
money is needed to advance this good work, a vast deal more is, 
and will be, required. When Paul heard the appeal, “Come over 
and help us,” he responded without question. The matter of finan- 
cial support for the Macedonian mission seems not to have entered 
his mind. He went without question, guided by a mighty faith, 
inspired by love and devotion to a cause of supreme worth. Of 
course this meant victory. It always does. 

This year we have read much about John Murray—the original 
Life, the one by Mrs. Rees, and the new one by Dr. Skinner and 
Professor Cole. In all that we have read, one thing stands out in 
bold relief—John Murray was a man of unbounded faith. Some- 
times he started on long journeys, over strange roads, with only an 
empty purse. Having been called of God, he was sure of Divine 
~ support. And he seems not to have suffered, except at the hands 
of men blinded by prejudice. It was faith in God, not scholarship, 
not money, that inspired him to make long, arduous journeys up and 
down the shores of New England, planting in the hearts of men 
and women a faith which has largely changed the religious thought 
of America, especially that of the East. 

The South, also, has had its devoted missionaries. Shehane, 
Linch, Andrews, Fuller, Clayton, Burruss; the Strains, to mention 
only a few, traveled over much of the South with little financial sup- 
port, imparting to the minds of men the unbounded faith in God 
and human destiny. Giles Chapman, a great-grandfather of the 
writer, established churches of our faith in South Carolina as early 
as the year 1782. He knew nothing of Universalism in the East 
until a short time before his death in the year 1818. These men 
were instrumental in liberalizing somewhat the minds of the South- 
ern people, and on a foundation laid by them we must build today. 

More ministers are now needed in the South, and the need is 
urgent. Mississippi and Georgia cannot make the progress they 
should without additional men or women. But there is no wealth 
held by the people connected with our rural churches. However, in 
point of character they are equal to the best, and if our Forward 
Together movement is to be an actuality, and not a mere paper 
recommendation, these loyal Universalists must not be lost to our 
cause. 

Does the reader ask, how much would they pay? I do not 
know. At best the amount in either state would be small. But we 
should remember that living expenses in the South are not nearly 
so great as they are in the states to the north. This correspondent 
ought to know. By far the longer period of his ministry has been 
devoted to churches in the South. It has not been an easy job. 
It will not be easy for the successors of some who must leave the 
state in a few more years at most. But men who love the cause, 
who have an unqualified faith in its worth for humanity, are not 
seeking easy jobs. Ease and weaklings walk together, while hard, 
knotty problems invite those who would be coworkers with God. 
It sometimes becomes necessary for the Southern minister to put 
his hands to the plow, to weed his garden, to build fences, to repair 
his residence, and do many other things. But, taken in the right 
spirit, it certainly helps. It is good to be a toiler among toilers. 
We know whereof we speak. Nowhere should a minister seek the 
ministry of others. It is not in line with the words and mission of 
the Master, who said, “He that would be chief among you, let him 
be your slave.” 

At the present time we are serving churches in Mississippi, 
Georgia, and elsewhere. In Georgia the principal rural churches 
have long been waiting for a minister. Mississippi ought to have 
someone all through the year. Of course we are not asking for 
‘prominent city ministers. But we are pleading for men or women 
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of fair ability, fully devoted to the best interest of the people. We 
have never encouraged ministers to come south just for the winter, 
or to see the country. However, some who have come for these 
reasons have helped no little. We are reminded of the fruitful labors 
of Dr. and Mrs. Lee in Mississippi; also of the more recent presence 
of the Colegroves in the same state. 

Surely the success of our Forward Together movement depends 
on loyal service in city, village, and hamlet. And loyalty depends 
on a positive faith in the underlying principles of Universalism. 
Nothing less will succeed. 


Connecticut Midyear Conference 


Harry Adams Hersey 


74 Vinee a boy learns a thing out of a book he goes and does 

it” was the practical program of Connecticut Univer- 
salists assembled at the twenty-ninth annual midyear conference 
in Stamford, Wednesday afternoon and evening, November 12. For 
the program was devoted to the Forward Together Program and 
the delegates “went and did it” by contributing, then and there, one 
dollar per year per member. Twenty-two dollars was paid in and 
accredited to the several parishes represented. 

Rey. Ellsworth Reamon, D.D., told how the Forward Together 
movement could be operated in the local church. Speaking specifi- 
cally of the New York 10-per-cent-increase program, he said that 
it was based on the recognition of the primacy of the local church 
in denominational affairs, and that it is the healthiest part of the 
Forward Together Program. He displayed samples of the publicity 
prepared by the state superintendent, Rev. Fred C. Leining, D.D., 
and published in the Empire State Universalist and on special leaf- 
lets. “What did I, as a local minister do about it? I called into 
individual conference the head of each auxiliary and asked them 
to co-operate in securing a 10-per-cent increase in their respective 
societies. I organized a personal calling group which increased Sun- 
day attendance 11 per cent.’ After giving further details Dr. 
Reamon said, “We are convinced that the life of the church and 
the denomination depends primarily upon the attendance at Sun- 
day morning worship. This is the heartbeat of the entire situation. 
We must show our people that church attendance is a necessity.” 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood spoke of Universalist Women United. 
After outlining the four objectives of the Forward Together move- 
ment, she said that the Women’s National Missionary Association 
was prepared to “go forward” at the very time that the new 
movement was launched. It was already planning to unite all 
organizations of Universalist women. It had recognized the need 
for more field work. It had seen large results from the work of 
Miss Yates and Miss Bruner. So the brig Hand-in-Hand was 
launched in 1940 with five declared goals: 1. Every Universalist 
woman a thinking and active member of some organization. 
2. Every woman performing some service. 8. Planned programs. 
4. A planned budget. 5. A united body of local women. “A united 
group of women in every church is the be-all and end-all of the 
national Association of Universalist Women,’ Mrs. Wood said. 

Miss Margaret Winchester displayed valuable “working-tool” 
books for those engaged in religious education. She spoke of the 
importance of religious education in the local church. Among other 
things, religious education can (1) help children gain individually a 
cultural religious heritage, (2) give children opportunity to develop 
themselves to the greatest possible degree, and (3) show them that 
the church is the body which will help them towards their highest 
development. In closing, Miss Winchester mentioned the plans 
and suggestions of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion for an advance in religious education through regional rallies, 
in which all will be given an opportunity to co-operate. 

The closing address was on “John Murray—Man, Preacher, 
Prophet,” by Prof. Alfred §. Cole, coauthor with Dr. Skinner 
of the new biography of Murray. He said that what Hancock, 
Franklin and others strove to express in the realm of politics and 
government, Murray had tried to do in religion. He came in the 
midst of a great uprush of democratic ideas. He gave voice to a 
new spirit. He was characterized by an intense love for his fellow 
men and a rare gift for making friends of all classes. As a preacher 
he relied almost wholly upon ‘the inspiration of the moment, sure 
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that God would tell him what to say when the time came to speak. 
His Universalism was built upon Scripture texts, with which he 
answered almost every question and argument. Murray’s keen 
and saving sense of humor was mentioned and illustrated, as well 
as his self-confessed unfortunate use of keen and biting satire and 
sarcasm. 

One hundred fifteen persons, the largest number in several years, 
were served supper by the women of the Bethel A. M. E. Zion 
Church, At the tables the dollar-a-year offering was received. 

The evening program was given entirely to the historical 
pageant of Universalism in Stamford. It opened with the meeting 
of John Murray and Thomas Potter. It presented Murray in 
Gloucester and it showed him being commissioned as chaplain in 
Washington’s army. Then the beginnings of Universalism in Long 
Ridge (Stamford vicinity) followed. The history of the Stamford 
Universalist church and the outstanding personality and service of 
Rey. J. Smith Dodge, D.D., were dramatically presented, with ef- 
fective musical interludes on the melodeon. 

At the close of the worship period, conducted by Rev. Harold 
A. Lumsden at the opening of the conference, there was a brief 
memorial service for the late James H. Morgan, president of the 
convention. His successor in office, Rev. Clifford D. Newton, offered 
prayer, and the secretary of the convention read a resolution which 
the executive committee had just adopted, and which called him 
the ideal layman, never slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord. 


Danbury Y. P.C. U. Celebrates Its 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE Danbury (Conn.) Young People’s Christian Union ob- 

served its fiftieth anniversary on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 5, by a banquet and dance in the leading hotel in the town, 
and by an all-day program on Sunday, November 9. 

The weather was ideal and the attendance large. 

There were addresses by a former pastor, a former national 
president, the present national director of youth activities, and an 
historical sermon by the minister, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D. 

A souvenir program was provided giving the present officers, 
the anniversary committee members, the charter members, a tabu- 
lar view of all who have held the four principal offices in the local 
union, a thousand-word historical sketch, programs of all anni- 
versary events, and, finally, a complete roster of the four hundred 
members enrolled in half a century. 

At the banquet: Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D.D., minister in 
Danbury from 1922 to 1926, gave an address, saying that “the 
really important thing in life is not so much what happens, as what 
you let happen to you. Things that really matter are those which 
develop high qualities in you. Throughout your fifty years the 
dreams of better things for this work have been coming true and 
will continue to come true during your next half century.” 

In the anniversary sermon Dr. Hersey presented the record of 
fifty years. He referred to the astonishing growth of the young 
people’s religious societies in that time and to their varied activities 
and achievements. Finally, he showed the strong part which the 
local union had played. 

A large congregation, including many alumni and _ visitors, 
gathered for the service. Rev. Elliott Bates Barber, minister in 
Danbury from 1912 to 1920, and his wife sang a duet. 

On Sunday afternoon three hours of fellowship were enjoyed 
with a general reunion. After a buffet lunch the final feature of 
the anniversary exercises was held, an evening service, with Ray- 
mond Charles Hopkins of Danbury, vice-president of the Univer- 
salist Youth Fellowship, presiding. Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
recently-elected national president, gave the first address, commend- 
ing the local union for its long record and urging it to look forward, 
rather than back, and to make the past an inspiration for the future. 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, in the closing address, sounded the same 
call. He reminded the young people that they are not “the church 
of tomorrow,” but already fill an important place in the church of 
today. He recited the oath of Athenian youth and closed by urg- 
ing the young people to take a similar one, promising to leave the 
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church committed: to them “not less, but gfeater, better and more 
beautiful.” 

The historical sketch brought out that “this union has been a 
distinctively lay organization. In its entire history only two minis- 
ters and three members of ministers’ families have held office, in 
every case that of vice-president. Every minister has found the 
union not a problem, a burden, a task, but a source of inspiration 
and generous support.’ There is actual record of $14,612.31 raised 
by the union in forty-one of the past forty-eight years. 

Two of the ministers of the church, Alfred J. Cardall and Harry 
Adams Hersey, were national secretaries before coming to Danbury. 
Dr. Hersey also edited Onward for seven years when it was a 
weekly paper and two years ago wrote the history of the national 
union for fifty years. 

Perfectly-preserved records of the union for the past. forty- 
eight years made it possible to review its entire activities and report 
them factually. 


Big Ben 


DeRNG the period of German raids on London the voice of 

Big Ben, the famous clock at Westminster, London, was 
hushed. But in recent months its bells have rung out again. And 
at 9 p. m. the British people listen for its chimes and spend one 
minute in reflection and prayer. This is not limited to the people 
in the British Isles. 

Thus, for example, the House of Representatives in Wellington, 
New Zealand, hears the chimes relayed into the debating chamber 
nightly at nine o'clock. It is understood that members stand in 
recollection while the chimes are sounding. A group in England, 
which has taken a keen interest in the Big Ben observance and in- 
cludes in its membership a number of British M. P’s., has tele- 
graphed to the Speaker of the New Zealand House of Representa- 
tives in the following terms: “We wish to express our heartfelt 
gratitude for inspiring lead given by your House on historic in- 
auguration of Big Ben Silent Minute. Much appreciated by fellow 
members in House of Commons.” 

Sweden takes a great interest in Big Ben. “In March last 
the Gothenburg Handelstidning called upon its readers to ‘listen 
in the evenings to the boom of Big Ben. Its mighty, sonorous 
voice sounds like a hymn of freedom and justice.’ Reuters’ Stock- 
holm representative reported (Daily Mail, August 7), “A writer in 
Handelstidning claims to have observed a different tone in Big 
Ben lately. In the dark days the tone was ‘consoling, strong, in- 
domitable.’ Now, the tone is less dark, and seems to have cap- 
tured the ‘lighter tone of daybreak.’ It is possible to realize that 
the moment is approaching when it can ring in a new age.” 

A British soldier escaped in a dramatic way, having been a 
prisoner of war in Belgium. When he eventually arrived in Britain 
he told how, during three months’ hiding in Brussels, he and others 
stood up every night and kept the Big Ben Silent Minute. They 
found it a source of strength and encouragement, and said that it 
seemed to be a voice from England telling them that London was 
still there. 

It is said that many prisoners of war in Germany observe the 
Silent Minute, although of course they are unable to hear the 
chimes of Big Ben. 

Messages from the occupied Channel Islands coming to Method- 
ist sources in England make frequent reference to the encourage- 
ment which Big Ben brings them. There are frequent messages 
such as: “Remember you all at nine.” “Listen Big Ben.” “Don’t 
forget Big Ben. Continually thinking of you all.’ A writer in the 
Methodist Recorder adds that this news “may serve to repay the 
B. B. C. for their inspired, and inspiring, suggestion of making 9 
p. m. a spiritual rendezvous.”—Editorial in the New-Church Mes- 
senger. 


I hold him happiest 
Who, before going quickly whence he came, 
Hath looked ungrieving on these majesties, 
The world-wide sun, the stars, waters and clouds 
And fire. Live, Parmeno, a hundred years 
Or a few weeks, these thou wilt always see, 
And never, never, any greater thing. 


Menander 342 B.C. 
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THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


This Night Shall Pass. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. (Walter H. Baker Company, 
publisher.) 


To produce this play amateurs must pur- 
chase three copies of the book at thirty-five 
cents a copy. As the preface to the play 
states, this play is somewhat suggestive of 
“The Terrible Meek”’ in its teaching intention. 

_ The scene shows a portion of the front of 
a ruined church. The first character to ap- 
pear is a wounded aviator who has just 
shared triumphantly in what he believes to 
be the total destruction of the enemy in this 
region where his plane has come to earth. 

After this wounded man staggers into the 
church ruins and disappears, a young girl 
and a boy who have escaped from the bomb- 
ing appear. These two are of such contrast- 
ing social status that the boy, a victim of 
bitter class prejudice, regards the girl as his 
enemy and is ready to take her life. 

When these two are later moved to minis- 
ter to the needs of their common enemy, the 
wounded aviator, the spirit of good will cap- 
tures them all and they set their faces to- 
ward the new city that, together, they re- 
solve to build. 

The play seems to promise effective per- 
formance if carefully cast and rehearsed. The 
suggested setting is simple and might be in- 
stalled in the church chancel. 


No Room in the Hotel. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. 


To produce this play amateurs must pur- 
chase ten copies of the book at thirty-five 
cents a copy. 

The play is a version of the incident of 
ancient Bethlehem, enacted in a modern set- 
ting by modern characters. 

A wandering Man and Woman are refused 
lodging at Bethlehem Hotel of an unnamed 
American village. 

The play starts with a brief scene between 
the Man and the Woman who, as the theater 
lights are dimmed, come down the center 
aisle, mount the stage and, after crossing 
before the curtain, disappear as the curtain 
itself rises on the essential scene, a village- 
hotel lobby. 

The play presents ten. well-drawn charac- 
ter studies that serve very acceptably in the 
restating of the old story. The dialogue is 
well written. The comedy touches, especially 
those given by the Reporter, make for life 
and reality. 

One wonders whether the play might not 
be strengthened by the omission of the very 
brief scene preceding the rise of the cur- 
tain. Possibly its attempt to suggest Mary 
and Joseph may seem a bit incongruous, 
though its omission would not prevent our 
getting the full intention of the playwright. 


Bundles for Christmas. By Ames L. Harper. 


The play book indicates that the play is 
copyrighted, though there is no_ specific 
statement as to cost for producing. Pre- 
sumably the conditions are identical to those 
of the two preceding plays. 

One questions whether this play is worth 


whatever investment may be required for 
its use, especially if each of the nine charac- 
ters must be supplied with a book. 

The subtitle given this play suggests the 
weak effort at producing a Christmas comedy 
that is characteristic throughout the book. 
It reads: A Komical Kristmas Komedy in 
One Act. Enough said! 


The theme is not strong enough to sustain . 


the play and to outweigh the improbabilities 
in the situations, the overeffort at being 
funny, and the inexcusable rudeness of some 
of the characters. Even though this play 
should prove to be playable, it seems out of 
tune for Christmas. It is not skillfully made. 


Edson R. Miles. 


AN AMERICAN DICTATOR 
“But for the Grace of God!” 


Louisiana Hayride. The American Rehearsal 
for Dictatorship 1928-40. By Harnett T. 
Kane. (William Morrow & Co., New 
York. $3.00.) 


At last the complete story of the Huey P. 
Long dictatorship of Louisiana has been 
written, and Harnett T. Kane has told it in 
his Louisiana Hayride. “The tale is a tall 
one,” he says, “a saga of tall ones.” It is 
an account of one of the most fantastic 
episodes in America’s history. It describes 
the swift rise of Huey P. Long and his quick 
seizure of totalitarian power so far as the 
state administration was concerned. His 
power was not complete, because he still 
had the federal authority to reckon with, 
but he was reaching out into federal politics, 
with the Presidency as his goal. Finally, 
there came an end to his career by violent 
death in 1935. Then followed a few years 
of riotous political debauchery among the 
dictator’s inheritors, who had apparently not 
fully sensed the meaning of a comment 
made by the Kingfish, “If them fellows ever 
try to use the powers I’ve given ’em, without 
me to hold ’em down, they'll all land in the 
penitentiary.” Nemesis struck during 1939 
and 1940, when two hundred and fifty in- 
dictments broke over the heads of the men 
who undertook to carry on the Kingfish 
tradition. 

To the glory of Louisiana, her citizens rose 
at last in wrath, threw out the old regime, 
and elected an entirely new administration. 
The story can now be told, and it is a 
graphic account as it comes from the pen of 
a young newspaperman who occupied a 
ringside seat in New Orleans during the en- 
tire period of the Long administration. 

The writer of this review lived himself in 
New Orleans from 1934 to 1939, saw Huey 
in the height of his power, watched his 
movement plunge to its grotesque climax, and 
realized both its humor and its grim serious- 
ness. He has therefore read the book with 
an intense personal interest, the interest of 
more than a detached reader, for he was 
an actual participant as resident and minister 
in New Orleans, living under a dictatorship. 
He is prepared to vouch for the accuracy of 
a story that seems almost incredible, and he 


finds himself in agreement with the author’s 
interpretation of the Long episode. Now, 
after two years’ absence from New Orleans, 
the reviewer looks back with a strange feel- 
ing of having lived through and witnessed 
a luridly-colorful and _ tragically-fantastic 
period of America’s history. But what hap- 
pened in Louisiana can happen elsewhere. 

This is far from being a book for Louisi- 
anians alone. They are familiar with the 
story firsthand, but the whole country needs 
to know it. The Kingfish and his regime 
were made possible by the unsolved prob- 
lems of human want and human insecurity 
as they existed in Louisiana, but similar 
problems exist in other states, and all that 
is needed is a potential Huey P. Long present 
at some strategic point at the psychological 
moment—in Massachusetts, we will say, or 
Mississippi. Huey himself was preparing to 
carry the country with him by means of his 
rapidly-spreading Share-the-Wealth Clubs 
when death stopped his career. As in ancient 
Rome, as in Germany, as in Italy, so the 
leader who knows how to capitalize discon- 
tent plays upon the prejudices, needs and 
longings of the underprivileged, aided and 
abetted by subchiefs who are ready to throw 
in their lot with him, until he wins a fol- 
lowing, secures power, digs deep into public 
funds for his own use and gives back to the 
people enough in the way of public expendi- 
ture to make them feel that he is leading 
them on a great crusade. The result will 
be a native Fascism, rooted in the American 
tradition. Louisiana Hayride is therefore a 
book that should be widely read and dis- 
cussed throughout the nation. 


Charles G. Girelius. 


AGAINST WORLDLINESS 


Reflex. By Ozi Si. (G. Kornel, P. O. Box 
723, Petersburg, Va. 25¢ postpaid, one 
free with ten, twelve free with a hundred.) 


A trio of short stories written under the 
pen name of Ozi Si, the author evidently 
feels quite strongly that someone must speak 
out against the worldliness of this world, so 
taken up with its own trivial pleasures. To 
that end he has composed his tales, making 
up in moralizing what he lacks in literary 
skill and knowledge of the English language. 
One knows his earnestness but deplores his 
medium of protest. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


CORRECTION 


In our issue of October 4 we published a 
review of the admirable new work, The 
Hymnal, Army and Navy, edited by Colonel 
Bennett, chaplain, U. S. A. By mistake we 
placed over the review the heading “Song 
and Service Book for Ship and Field,” a 
pocket-size volume of only 192 pages. 


The Editor. 


RECEIVED 


The Return to Religion. By Henry C. 
Link. (Macmillan Co.) A new one dol- 
lar edition of a widely-circulated book. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A REPLY TO MISS BISSELL’S LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I transmit herewith a copy of the reply I was directed to make 
to an open letter from Miss Eleanor M. Bissell to the board pub- 
lished in the Leader. 

Louis Annin Ames. 


New York, N. Y. 


Your letter to the board of trustees of the Universalist Church 
which, at your request, was published in the October 18th issue of 
the Christian Leader, was received by the board of trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention.at its session in New York City, 
Wednesday, October 29. The chairman of the board was authorized 
to answer your letter. 

The records of previous conventions do not show it to be a 
custom or policy to raise substantial funds at the sessions of the 
Universalist General Convention, although there have been occa- 
sions when large-size funds have been secured in this manner. 

The board of trustees, at its May session, gave added powers 
to the finance committee to enable. it to plan for the soliciting of 
funds for the work of the Universalist General Convention. In the 
past the finance committee was really a committee on investment 
and securities. 

At the convention your officials thought it wiser to wait for 
the presentation of a well-thought-out plan of securing additional 
revenue for the work of the convention than to make a drive for 
contributions from the delegates. 

The generous offer of our friend from Atlanta to give to the 
General Convention the earnings of two weeks of manual labor 
met with favorable comment and other young clergymen made offers 
of assistance in raising funds, all of which was reported to our gen- 
eral superintendent, who expressed his appreciation. 

Mr. Stevens of Hartford, Conn., who has ever been a loyal 
and generous Universalist since the early days of the Y. P. C. U., 
arose at the time there was a motion before the house being dis- 
cussed. He was recognized and granted the floor. The chair in- 
formed him he was not speaking to the question before the house 
and was out of order. He stated he did not know that there was 
a question before the house and withdrew his remarks. 

Your generosity to the denomination over a long period is well 
known, and the writer recalls your statement to him at the close of 
the Saturday morning session of the convention, that you were will- 
ing to make a contribution, and he stated, in reply, that he would 
do likewise. 

You will be pleased to learn that an “Emergency Fund” has 
been started and opportunity to contribute will be given to all 
Universalists, whether attendants at the convention or not. 


WHEN DOE AND ROE FOLLOW JESUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


How often we are urged in pulpit, press or platform “to follow 
the teachings of Jesus.” Well, what about it? The words or teach- 
ings of Jesus were not written down in manuscripts until years 
after his death. Again, the original manuscripts are lost forever. 
In addition, the writers or compilers innocently, but inevitably, after 
all these years, edited—to borrow a modern term—what had been 
handed down by tradition or by written records, in this way uncon- 
sciously reading into the record their own subjective ideas and pass- 
ing them on to their successors. 

The very fact that so many faithful “followers of Jesus” hold 
diametrically opposite positions on many modern problems only 
shows how impossible it is to apply the teachings of Jesus to con- 
crete situations. Who knows what attitude Jesus would take to- 
ward Hitler today? Nobody knows, but many think they know, 
and disagree among themselves! 

Would Jesus uphold or oppose birth control, vote Republican or 
Democrat, be a conscientious objector, etc., etc.? Nobody knows! 

The teachings of Jesus were stated necessarily in general terms, 
even in ambiguous terms, by reason of their general nature and by 
reason of the laws of language and by written records handed down 


through the vicissitudes of compiled manuscripts before the age of 
printing, and for these reasons among others it is impossible to 
know just what Jesus would do in this or that concrete situation. 
On the question of divorce, for example, the words of Jesus, as 
presented in the Gospel record, probably indicate revision of the 
records in later manuscripts. In a word, we do not know what 
Jesus really did say about it, or what he would say today under 
modern conditions. 

The only thing to do is to use the best judgment we have, 
realizing even then how the judgment of John Doe may differ radi- 
cally from that of Richard Roe, when both desire deeply to act in 
the spirit of Jesus. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


OF COURSE WE COMPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I am enclosing copies of letters just received from Uncle Walt 
out in Joliet and one of his fine women, Caroline Nivling, together 
with my reply to Miss Nivling. 

It may be possible for you to do as Uncle Walt suggests, in 
which case we shall be deeply grateful. 

Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent. 


My dear Bob: 


The enclosed letter with enclosure from Miss Caroline Nivling 
is sent direct to you to hearten you as it has heartened me. I do 
not hope, I trust, that more will follow from others who have heard 
me speak for Forward Together. 

I believe that such a letter might well be published in the 
Leader so that others may follow. 

Walt. 


Dear Dr. Macpherson: 


I am back of you heart and soul in the Forward Together 
Program and pledge the daily period of quiet meditation. 
Enclosed find $5.00 for the same cause, for the need of greater 
zeal presses upon me. 
Caroline T. Nivling. 


Dear Miss Nivling: 

Dr. Macpherson has thoughtfully forwarded to me your note 
addressed to him, and your generous gift of $5.00 toward our For- 
ward Together Program. 

Your pledge to keep the quiet hour of daily devotions, the 
eager enthusiasm with which you make your gift, and the whole tone 
of your letter, have touched me deeply, and I want you to know 
how gratifying it is to me to be assured of such backing as has 
been evidenced by Dr. Macpherson and yourself. 

Bless you in all your ways. 

Robert Cummins. 


POMEROY NOT LEAST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I wish to express my appreciation of the many fine articles in 
the Leader. . . . Not least are the little stories by Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, which teach grownups many valuable lessons. 
Stella M. Templeton. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


APPROVES CHANGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I approve very heartily the change in plan of publication of 
the Leader, and believe that the efficiency of the journal will be 
much improved thereby. Once a month would suit me even better. 
I now hope to be able to actually read this excellent paper. 

E. D. E. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


WHO WRITES THE 
WORSHIP SERVICES? 


Many questions are being asked as to who 
writes the worship services contained in the 
packets. They seem to have met with wide- 
spread approval and it is only fitting that we 
should know something of their author. 

Mrs. Elsie Oakes Barber is the wife of 
Rev. Robert H. Barber, present pastor of 
the church in New Haven, Conn. She was 
born in Massachusetts, near Turners Falls, 
in September, 1914, in what she calls “the 
loveliest spot in Massachusetts.” 

She has written stories and poetry ever 
since she could hold a pen. In the eighth 
grade she was editor of the school magazine 
and at sixteen intended to become a jour- 
nalist. Stricken with infantile paralysis, she 
spent her seventeenth year in a_ hospital, 
still bravely creating verse, keeping her mind 
active and growing. 

As soon as she was physically able she 
went on to Tufts College, where she majored 
in diplomatic history, graduating in 1936 
Phi Beta and Summa Cum Laude with a 
fellowship to Smith College, all expenses 
paid. She took her degree in one year and 
went on to a Northwestern University fel- 
lowship the following year. Of that year, 
1938, she writes, “Then came April, 1938, 
and one mail brought a renewal of my fel- 
lowship and a proposal from a young minis- 
ter in Scranton, Pa. It was spring—you 
know the rest!” 

But Elsie Oakes, as Mrs. Robert Barber, 
still writes for our inspiration and guidance. 
You will see her name in many places, and 
always we shall be glad that the richness 
of her experiences has its root in the Uni- 
versalist philosophy of life, and that she is 
generous with her unusual talents. 

The worship services for the following 
three months will be entitled: January, 
“Wide Horizons”; February, “The Hero in 
Your Soul”; March, “The True Lent.” These 
are units in the whole series entitled “The 
Christian Heart of Living.” 


SUGGESTED BOOKS 


Christian Roots of Democracy in America, 
by Arthur E. Holt, deals with “the social 
excitement of the present hour,” “democracy 
in the Old Testament community,” “the 
rootage of democracy in the early Christian 
community,” “the religious element in the 
folklore of American democracy,” “religion 
and the national heart,’ “the backwash of 
world empire on democracy,” “a free church 
in a free society,” and “a new crusade.” 


A Just and Durable Peace, published by 
a commission of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, contains data 
material and discussion questions on the sub- 
ject of deepest concern to all Christian 
people as war clouds deepen. For groups 
looking for a well-planned short course in 
social action with Peace as the theme, we 
recommend A Just and Durable Peace. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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INTERESTING MEETING OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


During the past two weeks your executive 
director has participated in nine different 
programs in seven different cities and towns, 
and has everywhere found a deep Christian 
concern for the real mission of the church in 
these difficult times, and a growing apprecia- 
tion of the’ concerted denominational at- 
tempts to provide an adequate program for 
our united efforts. 

Places visited were Lynn (The Everyday 
Club); Weymouth (The Old Colony As- 
sociation); Waltham (The Mission Circle 
group); Abington (a community mission- 
minded group, guests of the Universalist 
women); Woodstock, Vt. (afternoon and 
evening groups interested in the national 
organization); Roxbury (The Samaritan So- 
ciety); Malden (The Mission Circle) . 

The Abington meeting was an interesting 
departure from the regular mission meeting 
procedure. The ladies of the Universalist 
church, under the leadership of Mrs. Bessie 
Soley, had invited all the churches, includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic church, to partici- 
pate in a united program. Sixty or more 
women came in a splendid togetherness to 
consider the outreach program of the Chris- 
tian church. The gathering was a great in- 
spiration to the speaker and, to her mind, 
a step in the right direction in our “rethink- 
ing of missions” in keeping with a new day. 
Much credit is due Mrs. Soley for her plan- 
ning. 


SOME NEEDS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Before these words appear in print some 
of you will have done your Christmas shop- 
ping and will have begun to lay plans for 
your family holiday celebration. Those of 


you who are so forehanded in your planning 
will also want your plans to include some 
bit of pleasure for our friends in the South- 
land. 

There is a courageous group of Univer- 
salists at Kinston, N. C., of which I should 
like to tell you. When it became necessary 
for the Association of Universalist Women 
to withdraw one minister from North Caro- 
lina three years ago, it left the Kinston 
church without a regular minister. Services. 
have been continued under the generous. 
leadership of Rey. Gustay H. Ulrich two. 
Sunday mornings each month, and the Wom- 
en’s organization has continued to be active. 
But on September 2 a fire in the tobacco. 
warehouse adjacent to the church property 
was severe enough to damage the church 
materially, the rafters catching fire and ruin- 
ing the roof. Tons of water did the rest. 
Some of us-thought, “Well that’s the end of 
our Kinston church.” But not so. Estimates. 
were sought on the repairs and though the 
insurance carried would cover only half the 
cost of $2,000, work was started almost im- 
mediately. Fortunately one of the local 
contractors is one of the most active mem- 
bers of the church. 

By January 1 the repairs will be com- 
plete and there in Kinston will stand one 
of the finest churches in our denomination in. 
North Carolina. As one of the members 
writes, “We are trying to pay as we go,. 
but will need about $200 to buy a carpet 
and do some refinishing. If any of the 
friends would care to help us, they may send 
their contributions to Mrs. George Croom, 
612 Terminal St., Kinston, N. C.” 

Last Christmas many friends helped to 
buy electric fixtures for the Outlaw’s Bridge 
parsonage. Wouldn’t it be fine if several 
of us could help buy the carpet for Kinston?’ 
Contributions may be made by groups or 
individuals. 

The greatest need at Friendly House is. 
for children’s shoes. Many school children: 
are forced to go barefoot as the winter sets 
in, so if you have shoes to pass on, or wisk 
to contribute money for shoes, send to Mrs. 
George C. Boorn, R. F. D. #2, Canton, 
N.C. 

At Outlaw’s Bridge Mr. Ulrich’s latest 
project is building and equipping a “Crafts: 
Shop” where the young people of the com- 
munity may learn to handle tools. It is one 
thing to get a building built with local men 
to help, but it is quite another to get the 
necessary tools and equipment, so if you 
can help Mr. Ulrich with this project you 
can correspond with him at R. F. D. #2, 
Seven Springs, N. C. 

Boxes of clothing, sweets, and toys can 
add Christmas joy for the children at any 
of the above addresses, and also at Rocky 
Mount and Clinton. 

If you are not able to share in one of 
these projects, won’t you pass on the in- 
formation to some group or individual who 
can? 

Jeannette C. Mulford, 
North Carolina Chairman. ' 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


To date (November 24) eighty-six schools 
and two individuals have contributed to the 
offering for China taken in Universalist 
church schools on November 2. Total re- 
ceipts are $410.63 with the promise of much 
more to come in. 

The splendid interest of some schools in 
carrying out this year’s program has been 
heartening. The statement on this page of 
what happened in Derby Line is but one 
of many such reports to be received. And 
though no word accompanied it, when a 
rural school like Schuyler Lake, N. Y., sends 
in an offering of $17.44, it is certain that 
the program which preceded the giving was 
a vital and challenging one. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 
AT DERBY LINE 


“You may like to know how we worked 
it. We adapted the services you sent some- 
what. Featured the Confucius saying and 
I wrote it in Chinese characters on the black- 
board. I taught the children the character 
for good will, and when the envelopes were 
given out they found in each one a square 
of gummed tape with that character written 
on it. I asked them to paste it on a glass 
jar and to put in at least a penny each meal 
they ate. Some of them put in much more 
than that and had over a dollar at the end 
of the two weeks. A few had apparently 
forgotten it pretty much, and put in a quar- 
ter or so at the last. But from our group 
we consider this very good. It will be over 
$7.00. It was given by some fifteen persons, 
mostly pupils in the junior department, since 
we did not feature this program with the 
younger children. 

“The second Sunday we used the story 
about the bicycle, and for the last Sunday 
we reviewed the different things we had 
learned. A class of junior girls gave the 
dramatization of the Chinese family and 
the sick child from Children’s Religion of 
last year. They had had good fun making 
the house and dolls for it in two week-night 
sessions. The offering was taken in a lac- 
quered Chinese food box that we happened 
to have.’—From a letter from Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROOM 


Again the front room on the top floor at 
16 Beacon Street has been turned into a 
Christmas workshop. Assembled here are 
many suggestions for observing Christmas 
in church and home. New this year is the 
book table, suggesting books for use in the 
home during December, also suitable for 
gifts for young children and older boys and 
girls. Ways in which used Christmas cards 
may be salvaged and made into attractive 
carol books, invitations to parents, greet- 
ings to shut-ins, etc., will be demonstrated. 
In one corner will be assembled objects con- 
nected with the Hebrew Hanukkah Festival, 
also observed in December. The Feast of 
Rededication, often called the Feast of 


Lights, in its gift-giving and in other respects 
resembles the Christmas season. From the 
Children’s Museum will be objects of interest 
from Palestine. 

Let this announcement be an invitation 
to you who are near, or who come to Bos- 
ton from a distance, to visit the Christmas 
Room at headquarters. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 


Under this heading, in the recent Christ- 
mas bulletin sent to superintendents, is the 
suggestion that as a Christmas greeting each 
primary child might be given a small taper 
with the accompanying card: Burn me on 
Christmas Eve as your family gathers to 
read the Christmas story. It is further sug- 
gested that the following verse be printed 
on the card: 


When Christmas stars are shining 

On snowfields calm and white, 

Then burn this tiny candle 

And by its friendly light 

Ask Mother for the story 

Of that first Christmas night. 
Elizabeth Cushing Taylor. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 
FOR TELLING IN HOME 
OR CHURCH SCHOOL 


For Children 

The Christmas Spruce Tree, Baker, in Be- 
ginners’ Closely-Graded Course, Part 1. 

Loving and Giving, Hankin, in Primary 
Story Worship Programs, Berg. 

Martin and Judy, Hills and Fahs. 

I Wonder, Munkres. 

The Song the Shepherds Heard, Chalmers 
and Entwistle. 

All through the Night, Field. 

The Jar of Rosemary, in Storyteller, Lindsay. 

Gretchen and the Wooden Shoe: The Secret 
Gifts, in Christmas Stories and Legends, 
Curtiss. 


Finding Christmas, in The Story Shop, 
Odell. 
Little Piccola; The Pine Tree, in Good 


Stories for Great Holidays, Olcott. 

Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh; Jean’s Gift, 
in Junior Worship Guide, Jones. 

Judah Finds a King, in Observing National 
Holidays and Festivals, Martin. 

The Fir Tree, in Manual for Training in 
Worship, Hartshorne. 

Why the Chimes Rang, Alden. 

The Shepherd Who Didn’t Go, in The City 
That Never Was Reached, Stocking. 

Where Love Is God Is, Tolstoi, in Children’s 
Story Caravan, Bromwell. 

Children’s Book of Christmas Stories, Dick- 


inson and Skinner. 


For Young People 

The First Christmas Tree, 
Flower, Van Dyke. 

The Other Wise Man, Van Dyke. 

In Clean Hay, in The Christmas, Night- 
ingale, Kelly. 

Cherished and Shared of Old, Gladspell. 

A Christmas Carol, Dickens. 

Christmas Eve at the Tavern, Allee. 


in The Blue 


“ADVANCE” 


Pursuant to the recommendation adopted 
by the G.S.S.A. in convention at Tufts, ex- 
pressing approval of the thought of United 
Christian Education Advance and explora- 
tion of possibilities of co-operating in it, Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, a vice-vresident of the 
G.5.5.A., and Rev. Edna P. Bruner, gen- 
eral field worker, attended a recent confer- 
ence of denominational executives that was 
held in Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Through the International Council of 
Religious Education, some forty Protestant 
denominations are uniting for a four-year 
advance in Christian education. The aim is 
to reach every person in the United States 
and Canada with Christian teaching. 

This meeting on advance was an initial 
one in planning total program procedure. 
It was vital in that all present reiterated con- 
cern that the program of advance meet the 
needs of people. Plans were made for post- 
ers, for a conference especially for lay people, 
including church-school superintendents, to 
be held in February in Chicago in connection 
with the quadrennial convention of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. 
Through the International Council the ma- 
terials of the several denominations will be 
shared with all constituent members of the 
council. 

Advance is to be introduced throughout 
the country from April 13 to May 1, when 
ten teams of eight leaders each will hold a 
series of some 150 one-day regional confer- 
ences. Advance looks ahead to Religious 
Education Week next fall. Dr. John B. 
Ketcham asked that denominations have 
their plans for Religious Education Week in 
his hands by February 10, that he might 
make the radio and press programs of the 
International Council for Religious Educa- 
tion Week relative to the work of the 
denominations. 


EE POB: 


THAT ARTICLE BY DR. GILKEY 


Have you read Leading Our Children into 
the World of Religion in the November 15th 
issue of the Christian Leader? If you found 
this thought provoking and helpful, you may 
welcome a chance to read the entire book, 
A Faith to Affirm, from which this chapter 
was taken. It may be borrowed from the 
Loan Library, or purchased for $1.75 from 
the Universalist Publishing House. 

Since it was at the request of the G.5.5S. A. 
that the chapter was printed in the Leader, 
we are glad to express publicly our gratitude 
to the editor for his co-operation in making 
it available, also to Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey, and to the Macmillan Company, his 
publishers, both of whom gave immediate 
consent to the request for reprinting. 

Certain that many church leaders would 
desire to circulate this chapter among 
parents, it is being made into pamphlet 
form and copies in quantity will be available 
at cost. Write to the G.S.S.A. if you wish 
to place an order for these. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Massachusetts News 


FPASTORATES 


It is with real satisfaction that announce- 
ment is made of two new pastorates begun 
in the state in November. Rev. and Mrs. 
LeRoy Congdon came from Gardiner, Maine, 
to Wakefield, where Mr. Congdon held the 
first service of the new pastorate on Novem- 
ber 2. On November 9, Rev. Edgar A. 
Eldridge commenced his new work in Pea- 
body. He comes to this church with the 
record of a happy and successful year in 
the church at Rockport on Cape Ann. 

Gloucester, Milford and Brockton have 
vacancies in the pastorates of their churches. 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins continues as in- 
terim pastor at Gloucester while the special 
committee from the parish searches for a 
new leader. 

To this list of pastorless churches must 
now be added a fourth. November 23 was 
the final Sunday for Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy at the church in West Somerville. Mr. 
Lovejoy has accepted the leadership of a 
circuit of three churches in Pennsylvania. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 


November is the time on the calendar of 
the Massachusetts Convention when the at- 
tention of ministers and churches is called 
to annual contributions and offerings for 
this fund. The amount of the fund is now 
$47,263.68, having more than doubled in the 
past twenty years. From the income each 
year the sum of $1,500 is turned over to the 
General Convention for payment of pen- 
sions to those ministers who are eligible in 
the state. From the remainder of the annual 
income certain gifts are made by the state 
executive committee in cases where, owing 
to illness or distress, some financial assistance 
is needed. 

According to the bylaws of the state con- 
vention each minister in fellowship pays one 
dollar a year to the fund. November is 
the month for these payments. Out of a 
total of one hundred and twenty who are 
subject to this requirement, forty-one have 
already paid for the present year. 

The churches formerly received the offer- 
ings of their people for the fund on All 
Souls Sunday. The date has been changed 
to the first Sunday in December. The execu- 
tive committee of the convention will wel- 


come any amount which the people of the ° 


churches are willing to give on Sunday, 
December 7. 


FROM THE CHURCHES 


From the weekly calendar of Dr. Rose’s 
church in Lynn we learn that the chorus 
choir sang for the first time at the Thanks- 
giving service in 1936. It celebrated its 
fifth anniversary on Sunday, November 16. 
The minister says, “We leave it to our people 
to tell the members individually, and the 
choirmaster especially, how much we ap- 
preciate the warmth and color the chorus 
choir brings to our worship.” 


The standing committee of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd in Lawrence recently 
authorized an invitation to Rev. C. Guy 


Robbins, D.D., to become pastor emeritus 
of the church. To the gratification of all 
the invitation has been accepted, and on 
December 7, at a special service, Dr. Rob- 
bins will be formally recognized in this new 
relation. 

In the church school here there has re- 
cently been a thorough reorganization. This 
has been made possible by the addition of 
eleven workers to the group that has been 
loyally carrying on. There are now twelve 
progressive grades covering all the essential 
points of religious education and correspond- 
ing to the twelve grades of grammar and 
high school. The work in the nursery and 
kindergarten is auxiliary and preparatory, to 
entry in the regular graded course. 

The minister of this church, Rev. Brainard 
F. Gibbons, in his work the past year on 
the parish personnel and in the present serv- 
ice for the church school, has more than met 
the 10 per cent step-up recommended for 
all our churches at the annual meetings of 
the convention in Gloucester in May. 


Sunday, November 2, was a notable day 
for the First Universalist Church in North 
Attleboro. Under the leadership of its minis- 
ter, Rev. Lyman J. Achenbach, three anni- 
versaries were celebrated at morning and 
afternoon services. These anniversaries were 
the 125th anniversary of the founding of 
the First Universalist Society in Attleboro 
on August 17, 1816; the centenary of the 
dedication of the First Church built on the 
present site, and dedicated November 3, 
1841; and the bicentennial anniversary of 
John Murray’s birth in Alton, England, 
December 10, 1741. Mr. Achenbach is the 
eighteenth minister of this church. The first 
pastor was Rev. Richard Carrique, who was 


. settled in 1817. 


VISITS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


The state superintendent preached at the 
morning service on October 26 at Milford 
and on November 2, 9 and 16 at Brockton, 
Yarmouthport and East Boston, respectively. 
Three of these churches are without settled 
ministers and the visit was for the particu- 
lar purpose of conferring with the people 
of each parish in regard to their future. 

The visit to Yarmouthport on Cape Cod 
was not due to a vacancy in pastorate but 
to the fact that its loyal minister, Rev. 
George B. Spurr, was having his brief an- 
nual vacation. Churches on the Cape are 
too active during the summer months for 
the minister then to think of a time of rest 
and recreation. That must come when the 
crowds of summer visitors have returned to 
their homes. 

It is well to remember that the church 
in Yarmouthport was closed for twenty-five 
years between 1900 and 1925. In the latter 
year the church was reopened and has been 
growing ever since. Mr. Spurr has been the 
pastor for ten years. In 1934 the parish 
house was built, the interior of the meeting 
house was restored, and the steeple and spire 
were rebuilt. In 1940 the parish house was 
enlarged, giving ample kitchen space and 


lavatories. Money has been raised for new 
window shutters, and a contract has been 
signed for rebuilding the ancient organ and 
installing a motor for it, and for an oil 
heater for the parish house. Memorials in- 
clude dossal, hymn board, Bible markers and 
altar and sanctuary lights. The church 
school has more than doubled in size in the 
past few years. 

The superintendent’s visit to East Boston 
on Sunday, November 16, was made the 
occasion for recognizing our regular Thanks- 
giving day. It was on November 19, 1891, 
that the present church building on White 
Street was dedicated, and this Sunday, there- 
fore, marked the fiftieth anniversary of that 
event. Miss Helen B. Stevenson had pre- 
pared a splendid sketch of the history of the 
church, which was read by the visiting 
preacher. 


FAIR AT ARLINGTON CHURCH 


The annual fair at the Universalist church 
in Arlington, Mass., started at noon on 
December 3 with a luncheon for business 
and_ professional people. A Christmas 
bazaar in the parish hall continued from 
early’ afternoon until an hour after the cur- 
tain fell on a drama by the Patterson 
Fellowship players that evening. A turkey 
supper was served at 6:30. 

Members of the general committee in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Moore, 
chairman and secretary, respectively, David 
L. Peirce, treasurer, Mrs. Robert Cummins, 
Rey. and Mrs. Robert M. Rice, Mrs. Marion 
K. Peirce, Mr. and Mrs. William Gebow, 
Mrs. Albert K. Peirce, Mrs. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Costa, C. Flor- 
ence Smith, Ernest Hesseltine, Katharine 
Yerrinton, Edith N. Winn, Barbara Shinn, 
Mrs. Lester Collins and Harriet Holt. 


CLD HOME DAY AT STOUGHTON 


Old Home Day was observed for the 
seventh consecutive year in the Universalist 
church at Stoughton, Mass., on October 26. 
Some 250 were present at the morning serv- 
ice and remained for the dinner that fol- 
lowed. At the service recognition was made 
of the work of the young people of the 
parish in the complete renovation of the 
large vestries, including a new oak floor. 

The church school is making a record 
both in enrollment and in attendance. Aver- 
age attendance is well over one hundred. 

By the will of the late Minnie Brett the 
sum of $2,000 was recently left the church. 


LYNN OBSERVANCE OF 
MURRAY BICENTENNIAL 


The John Murray Bicentennial will be 
celebrated on Sunday, December 7, in the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn with a 
special sermon at the morning service and 
special exercises in the church school. On 
December 10 a delegation from the church 
will attend the state-wide celebration at the 
Boston City Club. 
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Arrangements for December 10 


December 10, the actual date of the bi- 
centenary anniversary of the birth of John 
Murray, will mark the culmination of the 
celebration which began with the General 
Convention sessions at Tufts College. 

Regional celebrations will be held on that 
date in various centers throughout the na- 
tion. Boston, Watertown, N. Y., Providence, 
Philadelphia and Washington are setting the 
pace with their preparations, and gatherings 
are expected to be held also in Bangor and 
Pittsfield, Maine, Worcester, New York City, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and Pasadena, as well as in numerous smaller 
centers from which no reports have as yet 
been received. 

The Universalist Club of Boston is 
promoting the celebration in that city. The 
dinner will be at the City Club at 6:30 p. m. 
with President Jencks of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity the principal speaker. 

The celebration at Washington will begin 
with a dinner at seven o'clock at the Arts 
Club. Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks will preside. 
Mrs. Brooks, president of the national As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools for the 
District of Columbia and moderator of the 
National Memorial Church, Henry C. Mor- 
ris, member of the church board of man- 
agement, and one other speaker to be an- 
nounced will give ten-minute talks. There 
will be an informal reception, and dinner 
will be served in the exhibition gallery. The 
house owned by the Arts Club was built in 
1806, was the home of James Monroe while 
Secretary of State and Secretary of War, 
and was the executive mansion for a short 
time during his presidency. Universalists in 
the region of Washington and Baltimore are 
cordially invited to make reservations for the 
dinner through the chairman, Mrs. William 
H. McGlaufln, 1316 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. W. 

Providence will celebrate with a banquet 
in the evening at the Church of the Media- 
tor, at which a drama based on John Mur- 
ray’s career will be presented. At 8:45 a. m. 
of the same day Rev. Henry H. Schooley 
will broadcast for fifteen minutes over Sta- 
tion WJAR. 

In Illinois, a dinner and auditorium meet- 
ing for the northern Illinois area, which in- 
cludes the churches in Joliet, Oak Park, 
‘Chicago, Stockton, Sycamore, Woodstock 
and Elgin, will be held at Elgin. 

At Cicero, N. Y., there will be a banquet 
for the Central Square and Cicero, N. Y., 
churches. Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., state 
superintendent, is the principal speaker. 
Short toasts will be given by Harry Mc- 
‘Cullock, treasurer of the Cicero parish, Peter 
Rollema, president of the Central Square 
parish, and Miss Ann Gertrude Sneller of 
Cicero. 

The Caribou, Maine, church will hold a 
banquet, after which there will be a read- 
ing of the pageant, “Behold the Sower.” 


In the state of Pennsylvania many serv- 
ices have been announced. 


Seranton. A series of services begun on 
Sunday, October 26, have been held in the 
John Raymond Memorial Church on the life 
and work of John Murray. December 7 
will conclude this program with a service of 


dedication and consecration, 


Reading. A dinner will be held on the 
evening of December 10. Rev. H. M. Gehr 
of the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia, will be the main speaker. 


Brooklyn Circuit. A John Murray ob- 
servance for the churches in Kingsley, 
Nicholson and Brooklyn will be held in the 
Brooklyn church under the leadership of 
Rev. John E. Wood. 


Western Circuit. Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy will take up his duties at the churches 
in Girard, Wellsburg and Linesville on 
November 30. His plans call for an im- 
mediate observance of the worth and signifi- 
cance of John Murray. 


Towanda Circuit. The churches at To- 
wanda, Standing Stone, Athens and Sheshe- 
quin will observe the anniversary with 
special music and a historical and doctrinal 
sermon by their minister, Rev. J. D. Herrick. 


Philadelphia. The Churches of the Mes- 
siah and the Restoration will meet together 
Sunday, December 7, at 11a. m. in the 
Church of the Restoration. The combined 
choirs will sing. Dr. Benton and Mr. Gehr 
will conduct the service and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., will preach the sermon. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will be the 
speaker at the Syracuse, N. Y., dinner and 
Dr. John Murray Atwood at the Watertown 
dinner. 


Dr. Van Schaick will preach not only 
at the union service in Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 7, but at the Murray celebration in 
Utica, December 14. 

The regional chairmen of the Murray Bi- 
centennial Celebrations Committee are as 
follows: Maine, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
10 Main St., Pittsfield; New Hampshire, 
Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D.D., 8 Auburn St., 
Nashua; Vermont, Rev. Fred H. Miller, 
Springfield; The Merrimac Valley, Rev. Wal- 
lace G. Fiske, 54 Columbia Park, Haverhill, 
Mass.; The North Shore, Mass., Rev. Arthur 
W. Webster, 3 Dustin St., Salem; Greater 
Boston, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., Medford; 
The South Shore, Mass., Rev. Albert C. 
Niles, South Weymouth; Central Massachu- 
setts, Rev. Joseph W. Beach, Worcester; 
Rhode Island, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
Providence; Connecticut, Rev. Robert H. 
Barber, New Haven; Metropolitan New 
York Area, Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, 4 West 
76th Street; Upper New York, Rev. Harold 
H. Niles, D.D., Watertown; Pennsylvania, 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 360 East Meehan 
St., Philadelphia; Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Alice Coe McGlauflin, 1316 New Hampshire 
Ave., N. W.; North Carolina and the South, 


Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, Seven Springs, N. C.; 
Ohio, Rey. George Cross Baner, D.D., Akron; 
Indiana, Rev. Arthur MacDavitt, Muncie; 
Michigan, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 4605 
Cass Ave., Detroit; Illinois, Rev. H. L. 
Michael, Sycamore; Wisconsin, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Racine; Minnesota, Rev. Horton Col- 
bert, Rochester; Iowa, Rev. Paul H. Felt, 


Waterloo; Kansas,’ Rev. Argyl Houser, 
Hutchinson; Colorado, Rev. Conard B. 
Rheiner, Denver; California, Rev. C. C. 


Blauvelt, Pasadena; general chairman, Rev. 
Lyman I. Achenbach, North Attleboro, Mass. 


BENJAMIN BAKER TOUT 


Rev. Benjamin Baker Tout, M.D., died 
at his home in Archie, Mo., October 29, 
1941. He belonged to the company of men 
engaged in medical practice who rendered 
faithful service as writers, teachers or preach- 
ers in the Universalist Church. Dr- George 
de Benneville, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. Wil- 
liam Pitt Smith, Dr. Joseph Young of the 
Colonial period, and Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
and Dr. W. R. Rowland of modern times 
are examples. Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, 
a dentist, and author of Christus Victor 
and of John Murray’s Landfall, belongs to 
this company. 

Dr. Tout carried on active work until 
about four years ago, when his strength be- 
gan to fail. 

Rey. W. B. Sullens, assisted by a choir, 
conducted the funeral services October 31. 
Members of the medical profession of Cass 
and Bates Counties were honorary pall bear- 
ers. Interment was in the Crescent Hil] 
Cemetery at Archie. 

We are indebted to an Archie newspaper 
for the following sketch: 

Benjamin Baker Tout, son of William and 
Lucinda Tout, was born April 5, 1867, at 
Hendricks County, Ind. He was the tenth 
child of eleven children. At the age of 
four years he moved with his parents and 
their family to the state of Missouri, locat- 
ing in the Everett community in Cass 
County. In 1884 the family moved to 
Archie, Mo., where Ben, as he was familiarly 
called, grew to young manhood. 

June 22, 1889, Ben Tout was united in 
marriage to Miss Annie May Davis of 
Archie, Mo. They established their home 
in this community where together they 
shared the joys and sorrows of this earthly 
life. To this union was born one son, Wil- 
liam Otto, who passed away August 27, 
1935. 

At an early age Dr. Tout was converted 
and placed his membership with a Univer- 
salist church in Kansas City, Mo. Over 
thirty years ago he was instrumental in erect- 
ing the present Archie Universalist church 
of which he was a charter member. He be- 
came pastor of this church in 1906. He was 
an active member as long as his health per- 
mitted. 

Dr. Tout received his early education in 
the Archie public schools. His later educa- 
tion was in Kansas University, from which 
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he graduated with the class of 1901. He 
began his medical practice in Archie immedi- 
ately after his graduation. In later years 
he took a postgraduate course in one of the 
leading medical colleges of Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Tout was a member of the Cass 
County Medical Society for thirty-seven 
years. He was a Republican and has held the 
office of alderman and was past master for 
three terms of the Masonic Lodge. He was 
a committeeman from his precinct and a 
senator from his district. He was a direc- 
tor of the Decker Banking Company of 
Archie. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Archie State Bank. 

Through all these years he has been 
writing his own tribute. No words can add 
or take away from the monument he has 
built. As a Christian he was a living epistle 
of Christ. His life was .a sermon which 
could be read. 


In the home he was kind; 

In business he was honest; 

In society he was fair; * 

For the unfortunate he had pity; 

To the weak he gave help; 

To the sick he gave medical care; 

Toward the wicked he showed resistance; 

For the strong he had trust; 

To the penitent he gave forgiveness; 

To the fortunate he extended congratula- 
tions; 

For God he had reverence and love. 


For the past four years Dr. Tout had 
been failing in health. Although every at- 
tention of medical care and careful nursing 
was provided and at times he seemed to 
gain, improvement was only temporary and 
day by day his strength ebbed. On Octo- 
ber 29, 1941, at the age of 74 years, 6 months 
and 24 days his spirit quietly slipped away 
to the God who gave it. 

He is survived by his devoted wife, Mrs. 
Annie Tout and grandson Dean Tout of 
the home; one brother, Grant Tout of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; several nieces and nephews 
and a host of friends. 


BARRY ELMER PETERS 


Rey. Harry Elmer Peters, for ten years 
minister of the Universalist church at Floral 
Park, Long Island, died at Cortland, N. Y., 
November 16, after an illness of several 
months. 

Mr. Peters was born in Cortland, April 16, 
1899. He attended the public schools there. 
He entered St. Lawrence in the fall of 1918 
and graduated from the college with the 
degree of bachelor of science in 1922 and 
from the Theological School with the degree 
of bachelor of divinity in 1924. In his 
student days he served as minister of the 
Universalist churches of Winthrop and Pots- 
dam, N. Y., from the fall of 1921 to June, 
1923. From October, 1923, to June, 1924, 
he was minister of the Universalist church 
at. Edwards, N. Y. 

In October, 1924, Mr. Peters was ordained 
to the ministry and installed as minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Brockton, 
Mass. He served this parish for nearly 
seven years. For several years of this period 
he was president of the Massachusetts Sun- 
day School Association. In May, 1931, he 
went to Floral Park, Long Island, to take 


charge of a weak, struggling Universalist 
society. During the ten years of his pas- 
torate there this movement has grown into 
a healthy, liberal parish with a large and 
progressively-managed church school. 

In 1925 Mr. Peters married Angela W. 
Cortright of Cortland. In addition to his 
wife he is survived by twin daughters, Ar- 
leeta and Natalie, twelve years of age. 

Funeral services were held at the Wright 
Funeral Home, Cortland, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18. Dr. Fred C. Leining, superintendent 
of New York state Universalist churches, 
and Rev. Edward C. Downey, minister of 
the Cortland Universalist church, officiated. 


ARTHUR A. BLAIR 


Rey. Arthur A. Blair, D.D., a prominent 
minister of the Universalist Church and state 
superintendent for New Hampshire for the 
past five years, died at his home in Nashua, 
November 25. Dr. Blair had been active 
until a few days before his death, although 
he had known for some time that he had 
a serious heart condition. 

Both in the pastorate and in the superin- 
tendency, his work was characterized by a 
friendly spirit which bound people to him, 
and by rugged common sense. He was a 
strong, effective preacher and a_ public- 
spirited citizen, taking an active interest in 
civic matters wherever he resided. 

Arthur A. Blair was born in Winchendon, 
Mass., August 15, 1870, the son of James 
D. and Elvira Clark Blair. He received his 
education in secondary schools and in the 
Crane Divinity School of Tufts College. He 
was graduated in June, 1895, and ordained 
at once. 

On July 4, 1895, he married Annie E. 
Smith, now dead. On August 5, 1919, he 
was married to Mary Walker, the present 
Mrs. Blair. 

Besides several short pastorates, he has 
served Universalist churches as follows: Bel- 
fast, Maine, 1916-22; Livermore Falls, Maine, 
1917-22; Orange, Mass., 1922-31; Nashua, 
N. H., 1931-39. His service as New Hamp- 
shire superintendent was a half-time service 
from 1937 until 1939 and a full-time service 
since. 

He held prominent positions in various 
service clubs and fraternal orders, and was 
given the honorary degree of S. T. D. by 
Tufts College in 1939. 

For some years he has served as a trustee 
of the Universalist Publishing House, repre- 
senting the state of New Hampshire. He 
was one of the original members of the Tdle- 
wild Fellowship, an association of Univer- 
salist ministers that now meets annually at 
Senexet Pines. He has served as president 
of this group and contributed much to it. 

Funeral services were held at the Univer- 
salist church in Nashua, November 28, and 
were conducted by Dean Lee S. McColles- 
ter, and Rey. Ernest A. Marble, pastor of 
the Nashua church. . 

The chancel was filled with flowers and 
the large auditorium crowded with a repre- 
sentative congregation from the local churches 
and surrounding towns and cities. Large 
delegations were present from the local lodge 
of Masons and from the Commandery. The 
organ was played for half an hour most ef- 
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fectively. Mr. Marble read the Scripture 
and then Dean McCollester paid a noble 
tribute to Dr. Blair as preacher, pastor, citi- 
zen, administrator and friend. The Masons 
held a brief service and then Dean McCol- 
lester pronounced the benediction. 

Besides the officiating clergymen, the fol- 
lowing Universalist ministers were present: 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention, Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, Lynn, Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Concord, Rev. Harry F. Shook, 
Concord, Rev. Sidney J. Willis, Manchester, 
Rey. Harold Mayo, Winchester, Rev. Philip 
R. Giles, Southbridge, Dr. C. Guy Robbins, 
Chelsea, Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, Orange, 
Dr. George E. Leighton, Somerville, Rev. - 
Hazel I. Kirk, Medford, Rev. Arthur A. 
Soule, Marlboro, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, Boston, Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge. 

The ministers of Nashua, the Jewish rabbi 
and the head of the Salvation Army were 
present. 

The state convention was represented by 
Arthur Britton, president, R. N. French, 
treasurer, and other officers, and the Gen- 
eral Convention by Dr. Ratcliff and Mr. 


Exnmons. 


UNITARIANS NOTE PASSING 
OF DR. HALL 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association at its meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh on October 27: 

“The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association has, learned with great 
regret of the death of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
the contribution of whose life to the cause 
of religious liberalism in America is recog- 
nized by all Unitarians. During his pas- 
torates in Fitchburg, Lowell, and Cambridge, 
Mass., and in New York City, as well as 
during the period when he was professor of 
homiletics in the Divinity School at Tufts, 
Dr. Hall cultivated in every possible way 
the bonds of spiritual kinship which unite 
Universalists and Unitarians in a common 
purpose. One of the great pulpit orators of 
our time, his greatest contribution lay in the 
quality of his own personality and character, 
which recognized no frontiers of any sort. 

“Sharing the sense of loss which must in- 
evitably fill the hearts of our Universalist 
brethren in this moment, we would also share 
with them the sense of undiminished and 
everlasting blessedness which is our common 
heritage from so rich and beneficent a life.” 


TRIBUTE TO DR. HALL 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, for many years 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
in New York, passed away in his sleep dur- 
ing the night of October 17-18. Dr. Hall 
was a classmate at Tufts Divinity School and 
a very close personal friend of Dr. Tomlinson. 
These two veterans in the ministry, together 
with Dr. McCollester, formed a trio always 
thought of together. They maintained their 
friendship and saw each other as often as 
their busy lives would permit. Though each 
was different from the others, yet each one 
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‘reached a place of strong influence in the 
work of the Universalist Church. The three 
have represented the highest tradition of the 
Christian ministry. It was fitting that, when 
Dr. Tomlinson was called home, the other 
two could bear testimony to him and to their 
friendship at the service held for “The Doc- 
tor” in his church. Dr. Hall had been in 
failing health for many months. It was with 
deep regret that he had to decline our in- 
vitation to help us celebrate the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of our church last June. 
We were glad indeed that Dr. McCollester 
could be here to represent both of his old 
chums and to serve as a link for us between 
the past and the present and the future. We 
hope that Dr. McCollester may long be 
spared to be a help and a benediction and to 
retain his present youthful spirit. And we 
trust and pray that men of like spirit and 
like character and like devotion may be 
raised up to carry on the Ministry of Jesus 
for the Church of the Future—From the 
Message, bulletin of the Church of the Mes- 
siah, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTALLATION OF 
MORLEY R. HARTLEY 


One hundred twenty-five people attended 
the installation of Rev. Morley R. Hartley 
as pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
of Monroe, Wis., November 13, in spite of 
the fact that a number of other important 
community events were scheduled for the 
same evening. 

Miss Alice Phelps-Rider, president of the 
Wisconsin Universalist Convention, 
ducted a beautiful opening service, and Rev. 
Frank D. Adams, D.D., of Oak Park, 
preached a powerful sermon. 

Mrs. William Ludlow, moderator of the 
church, led in the act of installation. Rev. 
C. L. Arrington of Stoughton gave the 
charge to the minister and Rev. Robert 
Tipton of Racine the charge to the congre- 
gation. 

Greetings were brought by the mayor of 
the city, the president of the board of edu- 
cation, the head of the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion and the president of the Wisconsin 
Universalist Convention. 

Mr. Hartley made appropriate remarks 
and pronounced the benediction. 

The choir of the church added much to 
the occasion with a trio, a solo and an 
anthem, and the hymns were “I Love Thy 
Church, O God” and “Blest Be the Tie that 
Binds.” 


con- 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The Boston Universalist Club held its first 
fall meeting at the Women’s Republican 
Club on Monday evening, November 10, 
with sixty present. Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., editor of the Christian Leader, spoke on 
“Adventures Working for a Church.” 

The club accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of its president, J. Theodore Whitney, 
who has gone into service as a major in the 
engineering corps. Dr. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone was elected president for the year. 

Rev. James D. Tillinghast, secretary of the 
‘club, was greeted warmly by his fellows on 
his recent successful recovery from a serious 
operation. 


BOSTON WOMEN PLAN WORK 
FOR NEW BETHANY UNION 


On November 14, at Bethany Union, 
Boston, the season’s first meeting of the 
Universalist Woman’s Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity was held. After a short worship 
service and brief business meeting, con- 
ducted by the new president, Mrs. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, Miss Jean Futterman of the 
Modern School of Applied Art spoke on 
“Low-Cost Decorating.” As Bethany Union 
will move shortly after the first of the year 
to a new home on Newbury Street, this 
topic was timely and stimulated discussion 
on the decorating of the rooms. Two local 
groups, of the Quincy and North Weymouth 
churches, each pledged to do a room. The 
following nine new members were added to 
the membership at this meeting: Mrs. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington, Mrs. Lyman I. Achen- 
bach, No. Attleboro, Mrs. Grace Belyea, 
Charlestown, Mrs. Geneva Farnsworth, Mrs. 
Eva Tobey, and Mrs. Carrie Tobey, Everett, 
Mrs. F. X. Cheney, Roxbury, Mrs. Millard 
Koopman, No. Weymouth, and Mrs. Albert 
C. Niles, Weymouth. 


LEAGUE OF UNIVERSALIST MEN 

Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, Mass., was 
re-elected chairman of the central commit- 
tee of the League of Universalist Men at 
the first meeting of the new committee held 
at Universalist headquarters November 13. 
Arthur S. Knox of West Somerville, Mass., 
is vice-chairman and Elwood Litchfield of 
Stoneham, Mass. (Wakefield church), con- 
tinues in the office of secretary-treasurer. 
R. F. Needham of Arlington, Mass., was 
appointed field secretary. 

The committee adopted a five-point pro- 
gram of objectives for the year. Through 
the Quarterly Bulletin, personal visitations 
and other means laymen will be urged to 
assume sole responsibility for the every-mem- 
ber canvass usually made at the turn of the 
year in local churches, to organize a system 
of friendly visitation among all persons in- 
terested in the parish, to secure funds by 
direct request for such needs as coal, to in- 
crease the local subscription list of the 
Christian Leader, and to provide the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls with a 
needed piece of equipment as a gift of the 
laymen in Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire churches. 

Those in attendance bésides the officers 
were Arthur Bottomley of Attleboro, Mass., 
Frank Underhill of Abington, Mass., Nor- 
man Mason of Providence, R. I., Henry 
Stevens of Manchester, N. H., and George 
M. Moore of Marlboro, Mass. 


PULPIT SUPPLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


November 16. Rev. Emerson Hugh La- 
lone, D.D., at Brockton; Dana E. Klotzle 
at West Somerville; Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D.D., at East Boston. 

November 23. Albert Q. Perry at Brock- 
ton; Rev. U. S. Milburn, D.D., at East 
Boston. 

November 30. Albert Q. Perry at Brock- 
ton; Rev. Douglas H. Robbins at Milford; 
Albert J. Lewis at West Somerville; Rev. 
Douglas Frazier at East Boston. 
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LEADERSHIP SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union, of 
which Frederick Harrison of Everett, Mass., 
is president, conducted a leadership school for 
church-school teachers during the five Wednes- 
day evenings of October. The school was 
held at Universalist headquarters. Three 
courses of study were offered, all of them 
“First Series” courses in the Leadership Edu- 
cation curriculum, “How to Teach in the 
Church School” was conducted by Mrs. Doug- 
las Frazier, whose experience in teaching in 
secondary school added to her work in reli- 
gious education gave her a background of 
practical knowledge; “Our Pupils” was taught 
by Dr. Adolph Ekdahl, professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of New Hampshire; 
“High Lights of the New Testament” was 
conducted by Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, dean 
of the Northern New England School of Reli- 
gious Education. The dean was Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester of the G.S.S.A., assisted by 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, state supervisor 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Mrs. C. R. Barker was registrar and 
librarian. 

Seventeen churches and three denomina- 
tions were represented, with a total enrollment 
of fifty-five and average attendance of thirty- 
five. Standard credit for completed work 
was received by fifteen persons. 

Members of the school found the meeting 
place central and convenient. They enjoyed 
the hospitality of the large bookstore room of 
the Publishing House as well as the conference 
room on the fourth floor, where one class met. 
Between the two fifty-minute periods came a 
short recess each evening, and all gathered 
for worship, led by Rev. Douglas Frazier, Rev. 
William E. Gardner, Robert Dick and William 
W. Cromie. The fine co-operation of churches 
and teachers was proof of the interest and 
desire for this new venture to succeed. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of the Institute of 
World Affairs discussed the World War situa- 
tion at the Conant High School, East Jaff- 
rey, N. H., on Friday, October 10. Ben- 
jamin G. B. Durkee, treasurer of the in- 
stitute and teacher of social sciences at the 
school, arranged for the discussion. 


CHRISTMAS GREENS FOR SALE 


Rev. Gustav Ulrich, R. F. D. 2, Seven 
Springs, N. C., writes that one way to help 
the churches on his circuit is by ordering 
Christmas greens, holly, mistletoe, longleaf 
pine branches, pine cones and Spanish moss. 
Miscellaneous assortment, $1.00. Holly in 
100 lb. lots, $10.00, 50 Ib. lots, $5.00, smaller 
lots 15¢ per lb. F.o.b. Goldsboro, N. C. 


ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
HONORED AT DINNER 


Rev. Alexander MacKenzie, retiring from 
the position of manager of the Pilgrim Press 
bookstore, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner of the Boston religious booksellers, 
Friday evening, November 21, at the Boston 
City Club. Present representing the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House were Miss Dora 
J. Brown and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
Dr. Lalone presided and presented the club’s 
gift of a small purse to Mr. MacKenzie. 
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“AN HONOR FOR ADAMS” 


“An honor for Adams and a distinction for 
Unity Church and the denomination,” writes 
a prominent Chicago lawyer as he transmits 
a copy of Oak Leaves containing an illus- 
trated article on Dr. Frank D. Adams who 
had just been elected president of the Minis- 
ters’ Association of Oak Park and River 
Forest. 

The biography of Dr. Adams _ published 
with the news story emphasizes his service 
as president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention from 1927 to 1931 and his later 
service as president of the Illinois Univer- 
salist‘ Convention. It describes in detail his 
splendid service in civic affairs wherever he 


has lived. 


MISS BUXTON RESIGNS 


At the annual meeting of the teachers 
and officers of the Pittsfield, Maine, Univer- 
salist church school the resignation of Miss 
Florence Buxton as superintendent was re- 
luctantly accepted. For twenty years Miss 
Buxton has given freely and generously of 
time, thought and talent to religious educa- 
tion within the community, She has seen 
the school grow from a small to a large and 
efficient one. Her efforts always have been 
to keep it up to date in organization and 
curriculum, and at the same time to look 
after the welfare of each and every pupil. 
How well she has succeeded is evidenced by 
the love and respect with which the pupils 
of all ages greet her. As honorary super- 
intendent and teacher of a class the school 
will continue to have the benefit of Miss 
Buxton’s wisdom and interest. At the 
November meeting the teachers of the school 
presented her with a book in token of their 
appreciation. 

Mrs. Maud Macken was appointed Miss 
Buxton’s successor. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The board of directors of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association met at Universalist 
headquarters November 17 to review the 
financial results of the past season and make 
plans for 1942. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
revenue of $6,450 from board and lodging 
exceeded that of 1940 by $400. Annual 
dues brought in $530 and special gifts 
totaled $664. The receipt of $5,000 from 
the Sarah J. Gunnison estate raised the in- 
come to more than $13,000. A chart made 
by the secretary shows that the total in- 
come from 1931 to 1941 was $90,000, of 
which $60,000 was _ board-and-lodging 
revenue. In other words one-third of the 
income during this period was from dues 
and gifts. The significant fact here is that 
the continued existence of this important 
Universalist institution is dependent on the 
support of its many good friends. 

The customary dues notice sent out in 
January will contain a report of the 1941 
financial transactions. One thousand dol- 
lars of the Gunnison bequest was appropri- 
ated for the reduction of liabilities, and the 
sum of $4,000 was set aside as a fund for 
a suitable memorial to the Gunnison family. 

A tentative schedule for the institutes 


next summer was drawn up by the board 
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in consultation with representatives of spon- 
soring organizations. 

A reunion took place at Ferry Beach the 
afternoon of Armistice Day when the Etz 
family, the Lovejoys and Secretary Needham 
crowded into the cottage of Paul Grace next 
to the Belmont. The property of the associ- 
ation was found in good condition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Rowland, 501 Bel- 
mont Street, Belmont, Mass., have an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter (Lucinda) 
on November 12. 

George Prescott of Braintree, Mass., 
grandson of Mrs. Helen Prescott and a 
member of the Quillen staff last summer, 
suffered a fractured jaw several weeks ago. 


WINTER ARRANGEMENTS 
AT MURRAY GROVE 


Harry Gray is farming the old Potter 
property this season. He has lived in the 
Forked River region the past several years 
and has become interested in the history of 
the farm and the efforts of the Murray 
Grove Association to preserve it as a Uni- 


versalist shrine. He will act as caretaker 
during the winter and spring, protecting 
buildings and grounds. Already new trespass 
notices have been erected. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray will live in the back part of the Ballou 
House, where there are electricity and water. 
This will afford better protection for the 
property and be more convenient for Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray than the old arrangement of 
living in part of the Potter House. Mr. 
Gray will keep his tools, machinery and stock 
in the Potter barn, and consequently will 
police the property practically twice a day. 
The farm and property committee, headed 
by William Crawford of Brooklyn, feel for- 
tunate in having secured a practical farmer 
who is not only competent but interested 
in Murray Grove. 


DR. ETZ IN NEWARK 


Rev. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz visited the 
Newark parish November 28 to attend what 
Newark calls “the greatest social event of 
the year,” the annual church fair. Dr. Etz 
remained to supply the pulpit November 30. 
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POSTWAR WORLD 
TO BE FORUM TOPIC 


After war—what? Thoughtful persons 
everywhere are asking this question, and a 
thought-provoking discussion of “The Way 
to a New World Order” will be presented 
in Boston at the Charles Street Forum, 
Charles and Mt. Vernon Streets, Sunday, 
December 14, at 4 p.m. The speaker will 
be A. J. Muste, executive of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. Serving on this occasion 
as honorary chairman of the forum will be 
Prof. Warren A. Seavey of the Harvard Law 
School, who takes issue with Mr. Muste’s 
pacifism and who plans to ask the speaker 
some pointed and searching questions. In 
accordance with usual custom, Mr. Muste 
and Professor Seavey will meet with the 
young people after the forum, from 5:30 to 
6:30, for a cup of tea and some off-the- 
record discussion. 


ST. LAWRENCE ALUMNI 
IN BOSTON AREA HEAR 
PRESIDENT JENCKS 


Thirty alumni and friends of St. Lawrence 
University gathered at the home of Mrs. 
Virginia Hanscomb Brown, Waban, Thurs- 
day evening, October 23, to hear President 
Millard H. Jencks. Mr. Jencks spoke in- 
formally on the progress of the college ac- 
tivities, both in the field of curricular and 
extracurricular activities. Plans were dis- 
cussed for a midwinter St. Lawrence dinner. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone reviewed Hell’s 
Ramparts Fell, the Life of John Murray, 
by C. R. Skinner and A. S. Cole, on Monday, 
November 10, at the Congregational Library, 
Boston. 


Rev. E. C. Graner, D.D., minister of St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Church, Wausau, Wis., 
was the officiating clergyman at the funeral 
of the late Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin. 


Jesse L. Tiffany, editor of the Nicholson 
Examiner, made a distinct contribution to 
the John Murray Bicentennial by a spirited 
and illuminating editorial in the Examiner 
for November 7. 


Miss Eleanor M. Bissell, accompanied by 
Miss Flora Harper, is motoring leisurely 
across the country to her home in Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Dr. George Dinsmore Stoddard, dean of 
the Graduate School of Iowa State College, 
who has been chosen commissioner of educa- 
tion of the state of New York, is a cousin of 
Alice Dinsmore Milburn, wife of Rev. Ulys- 
ses S. Milburn D.D., of Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. 


Rev. Stanley Manning, D. D., pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, 
Conn., is to broadcast over Station WTIC, 
Hartford, 1030 kilocycles, Sunday afternoon, 
December 7, in connection with the Murray 
Bicentennial, using the topic, “John Murray 
and Present-Day Universalism.” 


Miss Florence I. Adams, who was taken 
seriously ill soon after her retirement as 
associate editor of the Leader, is making a 
slow but satisfactory recovery at her home, 
64 Naples Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Duhig of Ar- 
lington, Mass., are vacationing in Clearwater, 
Fla. On their way south they stopped in 
Rocky Mount and also in Clinton, where 
they spent Thanksgiving day and night with 
the Bryants. 


Prof. Alfred §. Lane addressed an adult 
class in our Wakefield, Mass., church, Sun- 
day, November 30. 


Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, widow of Rev. 
Hendrik Vossema, died November 27 in 
Arlington, Mass., at the age of eighty-two. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., 
reported for the Christian Century the 
twenty-sixth annual session of the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through 
the Churches held in Rochester from Novem- 
ber 9 to 11. 


Mrs. Eva Sheldon Warner is the new edi- 
tor and business manager of the Universalist 
Herald of Canon, Ga., succeeding the late 
Rey. Nellie Mann Opdale. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone conducted a 
beautiful Advent service at the opening of 
the Christmas Room of the G. S. S. A. at 
9 a. m. December 1. This Christmas ex- 
hibit was visited by two hundred people 
last year. 
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Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden of Stamford, 
Conn., has just completed teaching a ten- 
week unit in nutrition under the auspices of 
the local Red Cross chapter as a part of 
their defense program. Some fifty women 
of the community were enrolled in the class. 


Capt. Sherman Perkins, son of Dr. Fred- 
eric W. Perkins, has been made assistant 
port captain at New York of the Waterman 
Steamship Lines. 


Nicholas S. McGowin, of the Chapman, 
Ala., McGowins, is now a member of the 
legal staff of the British Purchasing Commis- 
sion located in Washington, D. C. 


Dean John Murray Atwood of St. Law- 
rence University took part in the installa- 
tion of Rev. Robert Killam as minister 
of Unity Church (Unitarian-Universalist) , 
Springfield, Mass., Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 23. 


Rey. and Mrs. George H. Thorburn of 
Biddeford, Maine, passed through Boston on 
November 27, en route to Mr. Thorburn’s 
new parish, Galesburg, Il. 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff addressed the Reli- 
gious Education Association of Southbridge, 
Mass., November 26, on “Preparing for 
Effective Teaching.” 


Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins will begin 
work January 3 as stated supply or preacher 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie will continue 
her work as minister of activities. 


A Murray Celebration 
for Everybody— 


No dinner, no speech, no sermon can 
possibly put a Universalist in the mood 
to celebrate 


The John Murray Bicentennial 


as well as to own and read the delight- 
ful and significant biography by 


Dean SKINNER AND Professor COLE 
39 
“Hell’s Ramparts Fell 
The Life of John Murray 
Price $2.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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. 
Obituary 
LOUIS F. PUTNAM 

Louis F. Putnam, a member of the Marlboro, 
Mass., Universalist church, died at the Marlboro 
Hospital, November 18, after a month’s illness. 
He was nearly eighty-seven years of age. 

A year ago Mr. and Mrs. Putnam observed 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary. Last April, 
after a sudden illness, Mrs. Putnam died. Since 
her going Mr. Putnam had failed gradually in 
health. Mr. and Mrs, Putnam were active in 
church life for half a century. Mr. Putnam 
served as parish clerk for thirty-five years and 
for a number of years was. a member of the 
choir and its director. Besides his membership 
in the church he was an honorary member of 
the Men’s Club, which was organized four years 
ago. He was also a member of the Odd Fellows, 
to which he had belonged for sixty years. He 
was very proud of the badge with which he was 
presented on the occasion of his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the order. 

For years Mr. Putnam was foreman of a local 
shoe manufacturing company. In his later years 
and up until a few years ago, he served as cus- 
todian of the safety deposit vaults of the People’s 
National Bank of Marlboro. He also served 
for sixteen years as clerk of the City Council 
and for seven years as clerk of the City Council 
committees. 

Funeral services were conducted by his min- 
ister, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, assisted by Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair, D.D., of Nashua, N. H., a 
former minister of the church. Interment was 
in Rocklawn Cemetery, Marlboro. 


MRS. F. ELLWOOD BRIGGS 


Mrs. F. Ellwood Briggs, one of the older mem- 
bers of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, and for many years an officer of the 
Chapin Home, died at her home, 225 Central 
Park.West, New York, November 22, at the age 
of eighty-four. She had been in failing health 
for some time. 

Ella de M. Loutrel Briggs was well known as 
vice-president of the Walter Scott Free Indus- 
trial School for Crippled Children and as editor 
of the Messenger, a publication devoted to the 
interests of crippled children. Her husband, now 
dead, was an auditor of the freight division of 
the New York Central Lines. Her son, Loutrel 
W. Briggs, is a well-known landscape architect 
of New York. 

Mrs. Emma Fox, president, and Mrs. Gussie 

T. Parmelee, secretary of the Chapin Home, 
united in a beautiful tribute to Mrs. Briggs for 
her twenty-three years of service on the board 
of that institution. 
_ Funeral services were held at the church, 
November 24, 2 p. m., and were conducted by 
Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, minister of activities of 
the church. 


MISS MARION ELLEN STORRS 


_ The death of Marion E. Storrs, 83, of Stand- 
ing Stone, Pa., on October 23, removed one of 
the capable and faithful members of the Uni- 
versalist Church. She was most loyal and gen- 
erous to her church and all its allied organiza- 
tions. During her entire life she contributed 
much to human life and well-being, and many 
owe their start in life to her assistance. She 
was interested in the advancement of the arts 
and sciences and was associated with several 
musical, educational and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, In her home, the ‘‘White House on the 
Susquehanna,” she and_ her sister, Lillian G. 
Storrs, by whom she is survived, for years dis- 
pensed hospitality to friends from far and near. 

Private funeral services were held at the home, 
and on Novemher 2 a memorial service was held 
in the Standing Stone Universalist church. This 
was attended by more than two hundred friends 


and was conducted by her tor 
sh y pastor, Rev. J. D. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Dec. 9-12: Rev. Charles E, Park, D. D., First 
* sae: Desens . 
ec. -19: Rey. Boynton Merrill, % 6 
Second Church in Newton. gee 
Dec, 23 and 24: Rev. Harry C. Meserve, The 
First Parish Church in Cohasset. 


Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 
Dec. 26: Mr. Meserve. 


CHAPIN HOME, 

JAMAICA, N. Y. 

Services at 3:30 p. m. 

Saga 28: Rev. Joseph W. Fischer, Jamaica, 


Ney. 
January 11: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

: (Continued on page 959) 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


CAROLS @ CUSTOMS @ LEGENDS AND POEMS 


6th volume 
CHRISTMAS YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS 


CHRISTMAS 
Annual, No. 11, 1941... . . Price $1.00 


YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS 
6th Volume, 1941 .... .. Price 25 cents 


Also available, No. 10, CHRISTMAS, 1940, $1.00 
5th Volume, YULETIDE IN MANY LANDS, 1940, 25 cents 


1942 Week by Week 


The 
New England Engagement Calendar 
Calendar By 


SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
for 1942 


56 New Sparkling Photographs of 
Historic New England 


C] 
The New England Calendar Makes a Perfect Gift 
In a Special $ 
Gift Box at 1.00 
@ 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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January 25: Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

February 8: Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, 

as 


‘February 22: Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New 
York, N.Y. 


March 8: Rev. Frederick R: Tiffany, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

March 22: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Communion Service 

April 12: 

April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 
lyn, No Xs 


May 10: Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, 
BONG 
May 24: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Granted one-year license of an ordained clergy- 
man to Rey. Charles H. Monbleau. 

Granted one-year license to preach to Andrew 
A. Lane. 

Noted acceptance of Francis 
Connecticut. 

Accepted transfer of LeRoy A. Congdon from 
Maine. 

Granted ordination to Albert Quillen Perry. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Noted acceptance of William W. Lewis by 
New Hampshire. 

Accepted Robert Killam from New York state. 

Transferred Francis P. Randall to Connecticut. 

Transferred Charles G. Girelius to New York 
state. 

Granted letter of license to Eugene Adams 
(one year). 

Renewed letter of license of Morris Robinson. 

Renewed letter of license of Robert Hosmer. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


N 


COMMITTEE 


P. Randall by 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Francis P. Randall accepted on transfer 
from Massachusetts. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


a burnt GOWNS 


| 

| Fine materials, beautiful work, 

ee! pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 

samples on request. State your 

needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 

1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Announcing Saale 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Volume II 


Compiled by 
ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 


Each volume $2.50 
The two volumes boxed $4.50 


Great Companions is an anthology of 
prose and poetry concerned with the 
meaning and purpose of life, enduring in 
literary quality, and rich and varied in 
source. More than a collection, this 
‘compilation has organic unity and makes 
fascinating reading. 


Order from 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. «+ «+ 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot 
from the New York Convention. 


E. Dean Ellenwood, Clerk. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Present Religious 
Crisis in Europe 


December 1—The Tragic Continent and 
Its Conflicting Forces. December 4— 
Church and State on the European Con- 
tinent. December 8—Three Perils for 
European Protestantism. December 11— 
The Church of Faith in a World of 
Chaos. December 15—The Church and 
the Churches. December 18—A Vision of 
Reconstruction. 


Adolphe Keller, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor at the Universities of Ziirich 

and Geneva, Switzerland, Director of the 

Ecumenical Seminar and the European 
Central Office for Interchurch Aid. 


On Monday and Thursday Afternoons 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 
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Order your books from your own 
————— PUBLISHING HOUSE 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 
School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 


Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 


Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 
Dean 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
* Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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Crackling 


The doctor smilingly entered the room 
where the patient was reclining in a chair. 
“Ah,” he murmured, “I see you are looking 
very much better today.” 

“Yes, doctor,” the patient said, “I have 
very carefully followed the instructions on 
that bottle of medicine you gave me.” 

“Let me see, now,” said the doctor 
thoughtfully; “what were they?” 

“Keep the bottle well corked.”—M ontreal 
Star. 


The pastor was testing the knowledge of 
the junior class at Sunday school. 

“What,” he asked, “are the sins of omis- 
sion?” 

After a few moments of silence one of the 
youngsters timidly answered: 

“They’re the sins we should have com- 
mitted and didn’t.”—Stray Stories. 


Wife (having a tiff): “Anyhow, you bor- 
rowed $50 from father the night you pro- 
posed.” 

Husband: “Well, he looked so pleased 
when I asked him for you that I simply 
couldn’t resist it.”—Montreal Star. 


“T don’t believe you know what a bach- 
elor is,” said Rose’s governess, having been 
amused at her pupil’s use of the word in 
an English composition. 

“Yes, I do,” said Rose; “a bachelor is a 
very happy man.” 

“How do you know that?” inquired the 
governess. 

“Father told me,” said Rose—Montreal 
Star. 


“My good woman,” said the learned 
judge, “you must give an answer in the few- 
est possible words of which you are capable, 
to the plain and simple question whether, 
when you were crossing the street with the 
baby on your arm, and the bus was coming 
down on the right side and the taxi on the 
left and the motor-cycle was trying to pass 
the bus, you saw the plaintiff between the 
motor-cycle and the taxi, or whether you 
saw him at all, near the motor-cycle, taxi, 
and bus, or either, or any two, and which 
of them respectively, or how it was.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


The young couple were gazing into each 
other’s eyes and sighing soulfully. Suddenly 
a thought occurred to Jock. 

“Ye ken, Maggie lass,’ he murmured, 
“Tm no’ much tae look at.” 

“Aye,” agreed Maggie, “but ye'll be oot 
at work most o’ the day.”—Reynolds News. 


Johnny heard in class one morning an ex- 
planation of the dogmas of Communism, 
Fascism and Nazism, and seemed interested. 
“Now, Johnny,” said the teacher, when his 
exposition had ended, “what would you do 
with all these isms?” 

“Td make them into wasms,” was his 
prompt and wise reply—Christian Science 
~ Monitor. 
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